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OFFICIAL. PUBLICATION OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


“Confidence 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess —pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, ‘Molly Grows Up.” 

“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 

An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 


35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”. 16’ and Universal 12” rec- 


ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


**Molly Grows Up’’...first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 
“Growing Up and Liking It!”. . . a booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 

“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 
“It's So Much Easier When You Know’. 
menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 
“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”’. . . booklet for mothers, 
suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 


. . booklet on 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”. . . Com- 


plete teaching kit, including above booklets. 


Mail coupon for your copies .. . free from the makers 


of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 


Miss Anne Shelby 
Educational Director, 
Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5666-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

—_ New 35 mm. film strip, 
“CONFIDENCE... BECAUSE 
You Understand Menstruation” 
___with sound ____ without sound 
Record: __ 16", __12", ___ Univ. 12” 
Record speed desired: 

Date wanted 

__New 16 mm. movie, ‘*Molly 











Grows Up” (on free loan) 


Date wanted 





The following booklets: 

—“Growing Up and Liking It!” 

——‘‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


—__ “It’s So Much Easier When You 


Know” 
——‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


0 One “Educational Portfolio on 


Menstrual Hygiene.” 
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TWO NEW SERIES 
adopted for KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 


Language 


FOR DAILY USE 


NEW EDITION 


Outstanding features of these widely popular textbooks for grades 


to 8 are 





WN 





authorship by experienced classroom teachers 
definite appeal for children 


* clear-cut teaching pattern 


* strong, systematic grammar and usage program by Mildred A. Dawson 
abundant practice material 
and others 


genuinely up-to-date in content and methods 
* excellent teaching aids 


This complete program includes expanded Teacher Manuals, attractive correlated workbooks, teacher and 
pupil material for grades 1 and 2, and professional books. 





Success in 
Spelling 


| Grades 2 to 8 
ae \ “ae ei e Ya by Madden and Carlson 


This colorful, inviting new speller series offers 






on Success 


* superior word list, based on extensive research 
* systematic and workable review plan 


* strong program to build word-study skills, both phonetic 
and visual 


1? 


a * clear, simple learning pattern, individualized and easy to 
teach 
ter?” * helpful Teacher’s Edition with reproduced text pages 


yn 


Both series are also adopted for Junior High School, Grades 7 and 8 


— || WORLD BOOK COMPANY oo pncesosiens 


2126 Prairie Avenue Kentucky Representative 
Chicago 16, Illinois 295 Glendale Avenue, Lexington 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


The transformation of iron ore into steel — for use in thousands of 
products from paper clips to girders — is a modern marvel. It involves 
huge mines, blast furnaces ten stories high, vast steel mills and fabri- 


cating plants . . . all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 





{heestemanantl am i if ” 
St fy ‘sis 3 at 
Iron ore is mined in many parts of the 
U.S.. Huge power shovels scoop up 10 
tons at every bite—six scoops to a hopper 
car. At the peak of the season, railroads 
average 15,000 carloads of ore a day. 








At big blast furnaces, the ore, together 
with limestone and scrap iron, is melted 
down to a liquid, and the white-hot “mix” 
is moved in special mixer cars to the next 
stage of manufacture at the steel mills. 










“Ee Se Sl 
Some of the ore goes all the way to the 
mills by train. But railroads deliver mil- 
lions of tons to the great docks on the 
upper Great Lakes for transfer to ore 
boats at the rate of 60 tons a minute. 


a ane 


ee —y 


Along with the daily movement of mil- 
lions of tons of steel products, the rail- 
roads are often faced with such chal- 
lenges as moving huge girders mounted 
on swivels and supported by two flat cars, 


Welding together the many steps in this gigantic process is one of the jobs 
of the world’s most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that 
system is our railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any 


other form of general transportation. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America's railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 22. 
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Calendar of Events 


Feb. 15-17: Southern district con. 
vention, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education. and Kee. 
reation, Nashville. 

Feb. 16-18: Annual convention, 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Chicago. 

Feb. 18-23: Annual convention. 
American Association of Schoo! Ad- 
ministrators, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 25-29: Annual convention. 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Chicago. 

March 5-7: Annual conference. 
Association for Higher Education. 
NEA, Chicago. 

March 7-10: Annual meeting. De. 
partment of Elementary Schoo! Prin. 
cipals, Denver. 

March 19-23: Annual conference. 
Association for Supervision and Cur. 
riculum Development, New York. 

March 22-25: National conven- 
tion, National Association of Deans 
of Women, Cincinnati. 

April 11-13: KEA Convention, 


Louisville. 


Directory of Advertisers 


American Seating Company .......27 
Association of American 

ee ne ae 4 
Benson Barrett ..................-.-... 129 
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University of Kentucky ........ CA 
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Washington National 
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Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company ............2 
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Please Note 


I- Readers, 
1 The February 21 issue of LOOK 


Magazine will contain a 16-page 

section on “What is a Teacher?” 
‘ Look on page 15 to get an idea 
- about one of the biggest picture 


stories on education ever to appear 
in a national magazine. 





Teachers, Volume 34 Number 6 
(|. 

The article “How Can Parents 
Help?” on page 10 can make a 


hi; positive contribution toward better 


Y teacher-parent relations in regard 
to school reading programs. Editorial 
1‘ Superintendents, 
M, A foretaste of what’s in store for 6 IN MEMORIAM 
readers of the 1956 AASA Year- 
Je book is given in Wilma Morrison’s 
n- article, “Partnership Under Pres- ° 
sure,” on page 7. The Yearbook Articles 
1. deals with relationships between 7 ; ne ee ee an 
ee superintendents and school boards. Wilma Morrison 7 PARTNERSHIP UNDER PRESSURE 


Gene Schrader 9 MENTAL HEALTH 
Charles B. Huelsman, Jr. 10 HOW CAN PARENTS HELP? 
>n- 


i Officers, Derectors Edward W. Rannells 14 = ART AS PERCEPTUAL KNOWING 
\ Sz “ NEA 15 WHAT IS A TEACHER? 


on, James W. Rose 16 THE BIBLE IN THE CURRICULUM 
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EDITORIAL 








Lillian Lehman 


a. Kentucky Education Association lost 
a valued member of its professional staff on 
Sunday, January 15, when Miss Lillian Leh- 
man passed away at Kentucky Baptist Hos- 
pital, Louisville. 

She joined the staff in March, 1951, and 
had served as editor of the Kentucky School 
Journal since 1952. During her service as 
editor of the Journal, its format was enlarged 
and improved and the magazine came to be 
recognized as one of the outstanding state 
education association journals in the nation. 
While a teacher at Okolona, Miss Lehman or- 
ganized one of the state’s first units of the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America. As state director 
of FTA activities, her efforts stimulated the 
growth of the movement until there are now 
15 college chapters and more than 60 high 
school clubs. 

A native of Rochester, Butler County, Miss 
Lehman was graduated from Western Ken- 
tucky State College and earned the M.A. de- 
gree at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. She did additional graduate study 
at Michigan State College. The range of her 
teaching experience in Kentucky included a 
year at Clear Creek Community Center in 
Knott County, elementary school at Livermore, 
junior high at Owensboro, senior high at Oko- 
lona and Eastern High School in Jefferson 
County, and the Division of Adult Education 
at the University of Louisville. 

Miss Lehman was a past president of the 
Jefferson County Classroom Teachers Associa- 


In MEMORIAM 


tion, a life member of the National Education 
Association and many times was a KEA dele- 
gate to national conventions. She was a mem- 
ber of the American Association of University 
Women, the National Education Field Serv- 
ices Association, the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America, and the honorary educa- 
tional societies Kappa Delta Pi and Delta 
Kappa Gamma. She was a member of the 
Fourth Avenue Methodist Church in Louisville 
and the Order of the Eastern Star. 

She gave unstintingly of her time and talent 
to the KEA and to the improvement of educa- 
tion generally. In her last conversation with 
staff members she gave final instructions for 
publishing this issue of the Journal and eager- 
ly asked for news of the success of the KEA 
Legislative Dinner, held in Lexington on Jan- 
uary 11. Her whole life was characterized 
by a disregard for her own comfort in her zeal 
to advance the profession. 

Lillian Lehman carved a place for herself 
in the Kentucky educational scene that will be 
long remembered. Her untiring labor, devo- 
tion to the cause, faith in the results of united 
effort, and desire to set a good example in pro- 
fessional matters — all made her a valued 
member of the profession and a fine co-work- 
er on the KEA staff. Her contribution to the 
advancement of teaching as a profession in 
Kentucky, and in the nation as well, will long 
remain a high-water mark of achievement to 
challenge others who follow to try to measure 
up to the standards set by her accomplish- 


ments. —JMD and NBM. 
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Partnership 
Under 
Pressure 


A t one of the school auditoriums a 
professional lecturer was speaking on 
“What Is Happening to the Three 
R’s?” (Subhead “Progressive Edu- 
cation — Plot or Panacea?”) 

The meeting was sponsored by a 
group of citizens, and the superinten- 
dent had been invited to sit on the 
platform, along with members of the 
board of education, if they could get 
their regular board meeting over in 
time. The superintendent did not 
make it, but he sent the assistant 
superintendent in charge of curricu- 
lum, and two board members were 
excused in time to get in on the tail 
end of the lecture and to take part in 
the panel discussion that followed. 

The superintendent couldn’t go be- 
cause he had to stay through the 
board meeting. Besides he had said 
he would listen to executives of an 
insurance company, sent from the 
head office to try to sell a plan of 
accident insurance at a spectacularly 
low rate — if they could contract to 
cover all children in the district. 

He had been too busy to see the 
visiting insurance officers before the 
board meeting. First, he was tied up 
several hours with the chamber of 
commerce education committee, fin- 
ishing plans for its business-education 
day during which schools would be 
closed and 2000 teachers taken on a 
tour of community factories and 





This article is adapted from the 
forthcoming yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, School Board-Superintendent Re- 
lationships, to be published in Feb- 
ruary 1956 (496 pages. $5.00). Mrs. 
Morrison, education editor of the Port- 
land Oregonian, served as a member 
of the yearbook commission. 
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By Wilma Morrison 


stores. Then he had listened to a 
sincere and earnest woman who had 
written him several times. She want- 
ed committees of children set up in 
each school to pick up and hold for 
identification dead cats and dogs they 
might find on the streets. 


He had talked with the delegation 
from the Gideons again about their 
request to place Bible in all class- 
rooms, 

Then, there had been the men from 
the Berry Growers’ Association who 
said that, since the disappearance of 
migrant workers, the salvation of the 
berry industry depended on student 
pickers — and would the school dis- 
trict please shorten the spring end of 
the school year to let the children out 
to pick? 

He put their request in the file of 
labor-and-business-endorsed requests, 
next to a letter from the Bean Grow- 
ers’ Association. The bean growers 
had asked that the school year be 
started later in the fall so children 
could work in the field until mid- 
September. 

The two board members got to the 
Three-R’s meeting late but it couldn’t 
be helped. They had to be present 
when the teachers’ salary coordinat- 
ing committee presented its case to 
the board for an across-the-board 
raise. And they could not walk out 
on the delegation of fathers and their 
plan for behind-the-wheel driver train- 
ing in the five high schools. The driv- 
er-training report couldn’t wait. It 
was by way of becoming a crusade, 
what with one of the newspapers mak- 
ing it a project and one of the guber- 
natorial candidates adopting it as a 
campaign pledge. 

America’s public school boards and 
their administrators, the superintend- 





ents, live and move in pressures as a 
sailing craft moves in wind and tide. 
That is the way it has always been 
and that is the way it must be — as 
long as our schools are literally of the 
people. 

If the winds and waves seem to be 
running to hurricane size lately, that 
is no reason for dropping the tiller 
and calling on Heaven to witness what 
the ship’s officers have to bear. When 
America’s schools cease to navigate 
through and by reason of an ocean of 
cross pressures, we shall have educa- 
tion in the image of Hitler, Mussolini. 
and Stalin. 

The future of America’s children 
does not lie in turning off. the pres- 
sures, though there are a good many 
extremist pushes right now that the 
schools could well do without, in the 
interest of getting on with the busi- 
ness of education. The future, for 
better or worse, depends on what the 
school boards and the superintendents 
do with those pressures. 

After all, the whole unique Ameri- 
can concept of public responsibility 
for the education of all children is the 
result of pressures. 

Taken singly, most pressures are 
well intentioned. Many are useful. 


Taken in the mass, they are over- 


whelming. If unsorted and unre- 
strained, they could crowd out the 
curriculum, disperse the student 
bodies, stuff the buildings with tons 
of promotional material, not to men- 
tion the greatest danger latent in un- 
governed or exploited education pres- 
sures — the transposing of the schools 
into an arena for community fights. 
Everyone who is anyone and vir- 
tually every organization bigger than 
the neighborhood crochet club has 
something to promote in the schools. 





If the agencies that route foreign 
visitors around the country to give 
them a picture of American democ- 
racy at work could do so, they would 
be smart to cap the itinerary with a 
six-month assignment to the best 
school board and administration they 
could find. (Or, for a taste of total 
war, stake them out with a weak 
board.) 

If it really is a good board, work- 
ing in harmony with a good adminis- 
trative staff, and if the visitor could 
watch it long enough to see it pick 
its way among rocks, shoals, storms, 
any one of which could cripple the 
schools, those visitors would see the 
very pattern of the thing that holds 
and shapes this nation. They might 
marvel at what they saw. 

Taking cases singly, the perform- 
ance of the American public toward 
its schools can be pretty contradic- 
tory. 

Employers write letters to the editor 
declaring that the schools do every- 
thing except teach kids to read, write, 
and figure. And the next week a 
businessmen’s organization suggests 
adding to the curriculum a class in 
how to apply for a job with their 
members as visiting teachers. 

Professional people organize for a 
“return to the fundamentals,” and 
then turn up at the next board meet- 
ing as members of a dads’ club, with 
a demand for $100,000 worth of new 
football field for their school. 

Mrs. Anderson tells her club there 
are too many administrators and sup- 
ervisors wasting taxpayers’ money 
and too many children running 
around on field trips; then she takes 
40 minutes of administrative time 
arguing that 50 children should be 
excused to sing for a benefit luncheon. 

It isn’t easy, this operation of a 
school district — an operation that 
touches in some way every life in the 
community and may involve more 
money than the entire city govern- 
ment. But it isn’t dull, except to dull 
and unimaginative men and women. 


Watching the day-by-day perform- 
ance of a good school board and ad- 
ministration is like watching Our 
Town, the Bill of Rights, the commu- 
nity index of living, and a chamber of 
commerce industrial growth chart, all 
woven into one documentary drama 
— with Life with Father and My 
Mother Is A Violent Woman thrown 
in for laughs. 


A superintendent who operates a 
district known for its good relations 
with teachers and public and within 
the board was asked to what one thing 
he attributed his schools’ long record 


of cooperation. He thought briefly. 
then being a man who in 30 years in 
the schools has never learned ped- 
agese, said “Fairness.” 

He did not embroider it, did not 
add the obvious—that fairness means 
wisdom and a dedication to the 
American concept of doing what is 
best for all children. 

He did recall an episode which, he 
said, had impressed him more than 
the books he studied in college. It 
had happened many years ago when 
he was a young high-school principal. 
A father came in demanding that his 
son be allowed to go to a high school 
outside the district in which he lived. 
The school man explained why there 
couldn’t be any exceptions made to 
the districting rule. He explained 
for a half hour during which the 
father gradually cooled down from a 
high temperature. Finally the man 
stopped threatening, put out his hand 
and said, “All right, it sounds fair 
enough. I'll accept your reasons.” 

He walked to the door, started to 
open it, then turned back and growled, 
“But, so help me, if I ever find out 
you let any other kid do what I asked 
you to do for mine, I'll come in here 
and beat your ears off!” 


This superintendent added one 
thing to his basic prescription of fair- 
ness — the public, he said, must 


know you are being fair, must have 
access to the administration and to 
board meetings. In addition to being 
like Caesar’s wife, the board and ad- 
ministration, if they do not want to 
be hanged by hearsay, must see to it 
that, so far as possible, the entire 
public knows what they are doing and 
precisely and honestly why they are 
doing it. 

Much is being talked. written, and 
spent in an effort to get superior men 
and women into school superinterd- 
encies. It is strange that the public 
has not recognized that the job of the 
school board member also calls for 
qualities beyond the ordinary. 


The sheer scope of the job which 
today’s public education trustees face 
is enough to make a General Motors 
executive or an army general doff his 
hat to the boys in the school board 
offices. 


oF me K.e 


THE FLENENTARY-4PRINCPN 
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Mr. R. N. Chenault of Nashville. 
Tennessee, will be the speaker at the 
Elementary Principals’ Luncheon dur. 
ing KEA. Because of hotel require. 
ments all luncheon reservations must 
be made in advance. Letters will be 
sent all members. 


Spring Conference 
The dates of May 10, 11 and 12 


have been selected as the time for the 
DESP Spring Conference which will 
be held at the University of Louis. 
ville. A program of school visitation 
will precede the conference. 


National Meeting 


Frank Clement, Governor of Ten- 
nessee. and Lawrence Haskew. dean. 
school of education, University of 
Texas, will give two of the major 
addresses at the fourth annual winter 
meeting of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals in Denver. 
March 7-10. 

A special feature of the 1956 meet- 
ing, which is expected to attract ele- 
mentary school principals from coast 
to coast. will be five assemblies cover- 
ing the subject matter areas of arith- 
metic, language arts. reading. science, 
and the social studies. 

General sessions of the conference 
will be held in the Denver Municipal 
Auditorium. Among the speakers 
scheduled to address these sessions 
are: James Gail, elementary school 
teacher, and _ Beatrice 
O’Brien, elementary school principal. 
Los Angeles. Conference theme is 
“The Principal’s Role in Instruction- 
al Leadership.” 


Denver: 


New Publication 
A Guide For Professional Associa- 


tion Work, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA. 50 pp., $1 
per copy. A handbook designed to 
give elementary school principals tips 
on developing good techniques for 
professional association work at state 
and local levels. 
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A New Approach to 


Mental Health 


Tre University of Louisville, De- 
partment of Psychiatry and Mental 
Health, has introduced a new concept 
to the teaching profession. The 
Louisville Child Guidance Clinic. a 
part of the psychiatric division of the 
School of Medicine, has long been a 
training center in Child Psychiatry 
for psychologists. The staff feels that 
the elementary schools play a vital 
role in emotional development and 
that the teacher-pupil relationship in 
the school age child is nearly as im- 
portant as the mother-child relation- 
ship in fostering the mental health of 
the pre-school child. As an out- 
growth of this philosophy the present 
project was conceived to assist the 
schools in meeting the needs of its 
people. After consultations with the 
Louisville Board of Education and the 
Jefferson County Board of Education. 
it was generally agreed there was a 
definite need in the schools for train- 
ed school personnel to understand the 
emotional problems of children. 

The in-service training program is 
for a six-months’ period. The pro- 
gram consists of the same full time 
internship training program as those 
participated in by trainees from other 
professions. 

Included in the curriculum are staff 
conferences twice weekly, case con- 
ferences twice weekly, and it is here 
that a member of the staff presents a 
case he is handling for discussion, 
and seeks counsel as to further treat- 
ment of the individual (child or par- 
ent): two hours a week are spent 
with a supervisor discussing cases 
and two hours a week in seminars. 

The teacher has also carried 10-12 
actual cases so as to learn principles 
on which psychotherapy is based, 
methods of changing attitudes to ex- 
pand and enlarge understanding of 
children’s behavior, to help an in- 








The author is the first teacher to par- 
lctpate in the program described in 
this article. Mr. Schrader is principal 
of the new H. B. Schaffner Elementary 
School in the Jefferson County System. 
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dividual to better adjust to his en- 
vironment, to recognize emotionally 
disturbed children and refer them for 
treatment. 

As an illustration I would like to 
describe one hypothetical case which 
will typify the cases handled. Paul 
is a nine-year-old who was brought 
to the Clinic because he doesn’t want 
to mind his parents, is very nervous. 
jerks his head when he gets upset and 
has a speech defect. He has had 
eczema since he was a baby. When 
he becomes frightened or doesn’t 
want to do anything, he crawls under 
the bed. He teases his little sister 
frightfully. He has developed a tic in 
recent months. He’s a very active 
youngster who never sits still even 
when viewing television. He brings 
home poor reports, is a poor speller 
and reader. In spite of poor school 
work, his intelligence is normal and 
he enjoys school. 

In the first few interviews, Paul 
was completely on guard and [ felt 
very little contact with him. He 
looked at me with suspicion and 
would answer questions with a “yes” 
or “no”. 

After a number of therapy sessions 
Paul became comfortable and at ease 
with me, the playroom and the sur- 
roundings in general. It was then 
that I began to see a change in his 
pattern of behavior. Having learned 
to express himself without fear, he 
became more aggressive in his play 
and began to bring out hostile feel- 
ings against his mother and father. 
Later in therapy, his play became vio- 
lent. He began to make big messes 
with finger paints, getting the paints 
all over his clothes and working his 
hands in it up to his elbows. At the 
same time he began to express hostil- 
ity toward me by hitting me in a half- 
joking manner. By this time. school 
was drawing to a close and I began to 
wonder how Paul behaved in the 
classroom since he was beginning to 
express hostility toward me. I de- 
cided to contact his teacher and after 
conferring with her, I learned that 
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there was no evidence in school of 
aggressive behavior, but he was un- 
able to apply himself to his work. 
She had planned to pass Paul on trial. 
hoping that over the summer his atti- 
tudes and emotional state would 
change. I pointed out to this teacher 
the inadvisability of continuing to 
pass this boy. After I had explained 
to her my feelings on this matter, she 
confessed that she, too, had felt the 
boy should be retained, but she had 
been told that it would make the 
problem even more difficult if this 
boy were held back. 

Knowing Paul through therapy. 
convinces me that what he needs most. 
emotionally, is acceptance of himself 
as he is. Educationally, it is impor- 
tant that he have a fundamental 
knowledge of reading and spelling to 
prevent a loss of interest because of 
an inability to achieve in school. 
From working with Paul’s mother we 
also know that her demands for 
achievement are too great and he has 
reacted to this with nervous symptoms 
and inability for work in school up 
to his capacity. 

It is the plan of the Child Guidance 
Clinic and its staff to select two ele- 
mentary teachers or educators each 
year for internship training at this 
clinic, if scholarship money can be 
obtained. The aim is to help teach- 
ers better understand why “Johnny” 
misbehaves in the classroom, fails to 
profit from teaching, misbehaves on 
the playground, fails to learn up to his 
abilities or fails to get along with 
other children. Other aims are what 
can be done to help him change his 
attitudes rather than disciplining him 
without knowing the cause. 

We, as teachers. know the schools 
of Kentucky are overcrowded with 
children who are emotionally inse- 
cure. and it is to this end that this 
new project has been developed — to 
help the teachers of today be prepared 
to make Johnny a happier child than 
he has been in the past. The goals 
are unlimited and the results can be 
infinite. 
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Learning to read involves a complex of skills which each child must 
acquire in terms of his own physical, emotional, and intellectual make-up. 





If Johnny Can't Read... 


HOW (Can Parents Help? 


By Charles B. Huelsman, Jr. 


i of reading are under fire 
today. Recently, books have echoed 
the complaint that children are not 
being taught to read: newspapers 
have taken up the hue and cry: peo- 
ple unacquainted with problems of 
education have become oracles. 

I should like to calm the troubled 
waters somewhat by discussing the 
kind of program that the majority of 
teachers follow today in teaching 
reading, and then I should like to 
propose several ways by which par- 
ents may help their children gain in 
reading and living skills. 

Teachers use four different ap- 
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proaches in teaching children to read. 
These operate together rather than 
independently, and any teacher or 
system omitting one or more of these 
basic approaches is failing to use the 
total technique strength that is avail- 
able for teaching children to read. 
Parents who want to help their chil- 
dren with reading must, of course, 
have an understanding of these tech- 
niques. 


1. The Basic Reader Approach 

Basic readers are graded textbooks 
in reading. They begin at the most 
elementary level (pre-primers) and 
increase in difficulty year by year. 
In constructing a series of readers, 


authors, teachers, and publishers co- 
ordinate their efforts to produce a 
good tool. They define the complex 
of skills called reading; they organize 
these skills so that the child comes in 
contact with all of the skills in a 
natural way, and they provide suit- 
able reviews so that the child has re: 
peated practice in performing the 
skill. This helps the child retain and 
consolidate what he learns. 

A basic series of reading texts is 
organized with meticulous care, giv: 
ing maximum consideration to what 
research has discovered about the 
processes involved in learning to read. 

Generally, a group of persons train- 
ed in the knowledge and technique of 
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teaching reading, cooperate to design, 
write, tryout, and publish basic read- 
ers. 

Today, such readers constitute an 
eclectic approach to the problem of 
teaching children to read. Educators 
and publishers recognize that all 
children do not learn in the same 
way. Instead of presenting reading 
exclusively as phonic or as visual 
learning, the two methods are com- 
bined. This gives every child a max- 
imum opportunity to learn to read. 

Auditory and visual methods of 
learning to read are, at the same time, 
ways of learning and sets of skills. 
In visual methods the teacher helps 
the child to see the characteristic 
demarcations of words and in this 
fashion remember words as_ units. 
The outline of the word (made up of 
short letters, tall letters, and letters 
that extend below the line), the length 
of the word, and the appearance of 
the inside of the word are useful in 
enabling the child to recognize a 
word. 

Phonic methods emphasize the re- 
tention of the sounds that the letters 
signal. The child is taught to recall 
the sounds of the letters and to put 
them together into words. Fortunate- 
ly, most words are regular phonetical- 
ly; however, there are a sufficient 
number of irregular words in English 
to make it very confusing if a child 
is taught exclusively by a_ phonic 
method. 

One of the arguments presented to 
the public today is that the teacher of 
reading does not teach phonics. On 
this point I must argue that the critics 
are misinformed. Today’s teacher 
organizes phonic learnings into the 
process of learning to read. She does 
not present phonics as a separate sub- 
ject but rather integrates it into this 
series of skills as a child learns to 
read. For this reason many children 
use phonics in their reading but are 
not able to verbalize the process. 

In teaching children to read by 
means of basic readers, teachers have 
available a complete series of learn- 
ing tasks that are organized progres- 
sively from easy to difficult. The 
material is presented in a variety of 
ways so that children have maximum 
Opportunity to learn. Few teachers. 
however, use a basic textbook ex- 
clusively. Most of them are also con- 
cerned with three other approaches to 
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the problem of teaching children to 
read, 


2. The Diagnostic Approach 

The teacher, in working with an 
individual child, notes his specific 
strengths and weaknesses and_at- 
tempts to use the strengths in over- 
coming the weaknesses. For example, 
in helping a child to learn to read, the 
teacher is careful to note which words 
the child finds difficult. Added prac- 
tice in recognizing these words is 
given to the child. For example, in 
noting that a child is having difficulty 
with an -ly suffix or an -ed ending, 
or with the base word cry, or with the 
difference between them and_ then, 
the teacher is using a diagnostic ap- 
proach, and she will spend additional 
time on these specific problems with 
these specific children. Many teach- 
ers skip parts of the basic texts with 
certain children because, by diag- 
nosis, they have discovered that those 
children do not need that particular 
part of the instruction. Similarly, the 
teacher selects other activities that are 
suggested in the textbooks but she 
does not ask every child to do all of 
them. Such is the method of the 
diagnostic approach. 

This method may become increas- 
ingly difficult for teachers as the size 
of the class increases beyond twenty- 
five — if there are many children who 
need diagnostic instruction; classes of 
sixty or seventy make this kind of 
teaching impossible. Whenever teach- 
ers are plagued with classes of this 
size, the number of children who must 
be classified as disabled readers in- 
creases. 


3. The Content (or Subject Matter) 
Approach 

It seems reasonable that a child 
who is reading in science or in social 
studies or who is searching for in- 
formation in an almanac or an ency- 
clopedia is also acquiring skill in 
reading. The modern teacher takes 
advantage of opportunities such as 
these. She helps children to recognize 
their purposes in reading, to learn 
how to search for information, to 
acquire an understanding of the vari- 
ous tools of learning, to note the way 
ideas are organized and to use this 
organization to remember relevant 
information. All of these skills are 
taught initially in the basic readers 
and have been considered in diag- 
nosing children’s abilities and inabil- 
ities. By explaining and pointing out 


again as the child searches for specific 
content, the teacher finds potent op- 
portunities to reinforce learning and 
to extend the child’s skills. 

In learning to read better while he 
studies, the child grows in reading 
ability. He is something like a young 
man learning to drive a car — who 
learns about the car and the task of 
driving it from books and observation 
and then actually drives it. He has 
not learned to drive until he has 
driven. Similarly, a child may learn 
much about reading but he can not be 
truly proficient until he reads to 
learn. 


4. The Recreational Approach 


The purposes of reading for recre- 
ation are quite different from those of 
reading for content, and the skills re- 
quired are different. For example, in 
reading for fun, the child wishes to 
follow the thread of the story, to 
identify himself with the characters, 
to understand generalities and feel- 
ings rather than to gain specific infor- 
mation. Children usually read faster 
when they read for entertainment than 
they do when they study. 

Up to this point, we have attempted 
to emphasize the breadth of the task 
of helping children to read. Reading is 
a complexity of skills. Teachers of 
reading need a broad understanding 
of the nature of the reading process 
and the nature of the child who is 
learning to read. In order to help 
the child who is learning to read, the 
teacher uses a series of learning activ- 
ities organized in a basic reader, 
diagnoses the difficulties in learning 
faced by the child, and fosters learn- 
ing through study-type reading and 
through reading for fun. 


Eight Points For Parents 

Keeping these teaching methods in 
mind, let us discuss how parents (if 
they are not to teach phonics!) may 
help their children in school. I shall 
propose eight ways that will help 
toward this goal. (See also Eleanor 
G. Robinson, Helping Parents Under- 
stand The Modern Reading Program, 
Contributions in Reading No. 3, Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co. No date.) 


1. Cooperating with Teachers 


It is better for the child if the par- 
ents and the teacher agree on what to 
do to help him. We are all acquainted 
with the child who plays father 
against mother so that he can achieve 
his own goal. Many children play 
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teacher against parents in order to do 
the same thing. When the teacher 
and parent meet and decide on a co- 
operative program for the child, the 
situation becomes much smoother and 
much better for all concerned. If 
parents and teachers become acquaint- 
ed with one another; if they agree to 
agree — to discuss and to decide upon 
mutual action, the way is open for all 
to act in the best interest of the child. 
Were this to happen overnight, the 
teacher would be convinced that the 
millenium had arrived and I’m sure 
the parents would too. The children 
would feel more secure in the learn- 
ing situation and would be better 
oriented, psychologically, toward 
learning. Agreement between teach- 
ers and parents is the first way to 


help the child in school. 


2. Promoting Children’s Verbal Ex- 
periences 


Parents can help by promoting chil- 
dren’s verbal experiences. This means 
going places with children and talk- 
ing about the experiences, what was 
seen, heard, and felt on these occa- 
sions. Even more, it means giving 
children the opportunity to talk about 
what happened. Teachers realize the 
value that is attached to such discus- 
sions, and it is the good teacher who 
listens more than she talks. Even 
under optimum circumstances the 
teacher cannot give each child suffi- 
cient time to talk. Thus, the home is 
the only place where the child has 
adequate opportunity to learn through 
verbalizing. When adults listen to 
children’s experiences, the child’s 
language ability grows. Children 
with adequate language background 
find it easier to learn to read. A 
second suggestion, then, is that par- 
ents spend time with their children— 
taking trips, having experiences, and 
talking about them. 


3. Helping Children Bear Responsi- 

bilities 

As parents, we must help children 
learn to bear responsibilities. I know 
of a nine-year-old boy who was hav- 
ing difficulty learning to read. His 
mother insisted upon dressing him 
and walking with him to and from 
school. This boy did not feel respon- 
sible for any ordinary, everyday ac- 
tivities and he felt no responsibility 
for learning to read. He didn’t learn 
to read until his mother learned how 
to permit him to carry his own re- 
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sponsibilities. This sort of dilemma 
is not restricted to nine-year-olds. We 
even see the effects of inability to 
carry responsibility on the part of 
college students. Naturally, we must 
not expect children to be responsible 
before they have been taught to do so. 
We must exercise some restraint in 
expecting this kind of learning. The 
apron string must be severed gradual- 
ly. A child who has been taught no 
responsibility for his own actions 
will not learn other things easily. A 
child who carries the responsibility 
for his learning feels success when he 
is successful and feels failure when 
he has failed. This child is able to 
learn to read; he is behaving in a 
realistic fashion toward the world. 


4. Surrounding Children with Books 
Children should be surrounded with 


books at home as well as at school. 
School boards should, ideally, spend 
a great deal of money on books for 
children. Some boards, however, do 
not recognize the necessity for a large 
quantity of books and it is up to the 
home to make up the deficiency, at 
least in part. Of course, there is an 
economic factor for parents as well as 
for school boards; but most parents 
will purchase as many good books as 
their budget will allow. The degree 
to which parents esteem their own 
books is reflected in the way children 
feel about their books and in the way 
they learn to read. Parents can help 
by stimulating boards of education 
to spend money for library books and 
by promoting the sale and purchase 
of books for home and school use. 


5. Reading to Children 


Children should be read to, even 
after they begin to read for them- 
selves. This is a sharing of experi- 
ences between child and _ parent. 
Furthermore, what is read can be 
talked about and this will further gen- 
eral language skills. When experi- 
ences are made mutual in this fash- 
ion, children will enjoy being read to 
from books which are written in 
words beyond their reading ability 
but which portray activities and ideas 
which they are able to understand. 


Dr. Huelsman, author of this ar- 
ticle, is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the Educational 
Clinic, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


6. Cooperating with School Doctors 
and Psychologists 


Most parents want to cooperate 
fully with school doctors and nurses 
and with reading clinicians when they 
recommend examinations of hearing, 
vision, or other physical or psycho. 
logical factors. The child with phys. 
ical disabilities must compensate for 
them if he is to learn. Such diffi. 
culties should be eliminated if pos. 
sible. School people have a tendency 
to over-refer; that is, they may send 
a parent and a child for one exam. 
ination or another and the results 
may show that such procedure was 
unwarranted. It is better, however, 
to request a needless examination than 
to run the risk of not having an 
examination that is needed. Parents 
should be pleased rather than dis- 
turbed if the school takes enough in. 
terest in their child to recommend an 
examination, even though it might 
turn out to be unnecessary. 

7. Caring for the Child’s Physical 

Needs 

The body is the mechanism that 
permits learning. It must be taken 
care of in terms of prevention of 
disease and in terms of care when 
diseases strike. It also must be cared 
for in terms of maintenance of ade- 
quate bodily functions. Rest is re- 
quired for this. Some children would 
watch television until twelve o'clock 
every night if they were permitted to 
do so. I am acquainted with a few 
children who do this, and it seems 
strange to me that they are able to 
learn anything in school. They are so 
tired that they find it difficult to at- 
tend to what they are supposed to be 
learning. Televiewing and_ other 
activities can be planned in such a 
fashion that children will get the rest 
they need. 


8. Encouraging the Child to Read 

Aloud 

Many teachers ask children to take 
books home to read aloud to their 
parents. This is usually done so thal 
parents may share in the child’s suc- 
cess in having accomplished a reward- 
ing task. As a rule, it is not done so 
that the parents may teach the child 
to read. All parents should find time 
to listen to their child read and to 
praise his accomplishments. This does 
much more than a whole semester of 
phonics. 

Parents will assist children in learn- 
ing to read if they attempt to under- 
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stand what the school is doing, if they 
give the child many opportunities for 
verbal experience, if they kelp the 
child to grow in ability to carry re- 
sponsibilities, and if they keep him 
healthy and rested. And, as a teacher, 
| won't object if parents tell school 
board members that they as taxpayers 
would support larger libraries and a 
smaller number of children per class- 
room. 

An Ounce of Flesch 

Recent emphasis in the press on the 
so-called failure to teach phonics 
rests upon both lack of information 
and upon misinformation. As we 
have seen, modern methods of teach- 
ing reading do utilize phonics — but 
not exclusively. Today reading is 
taught with emphasis on meaning 
rather than word recognition. 

Early last spring the book, Why 
Johnny Can’t Read, appeared with its 
criticism of today’s teachers of read- 
ing. In this book Rudolph Flesch 
bases his criticism principally on his 
experience in teaching reading to his 
daughter and a student, Johnny. He 
became “expert” in the teaching of 
reading by teaching two children to 
read. A professional analytic report 





A child may learn much about read- 
ing but he cannot be truly proficient 
until he reads to learn. 


of the Flesch book confirms my judg- 

ment and that of many other educa- 

lors. 
The Flesch book has a number of 
Wrong generalizations running 
through it, it abounds in specific 
errors, and it distorts or misrepre- 
sents the views of people who have 
been doing research in the field of 
reading instructions . . . There is 
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no evidence that the methods sug- 

gested by Flesch is an efficient 

method for either parents or teach- 
ers. 

The book cannot be accepted by 

professional people because it at- 

tempts to substitute an individual’s 

“thinkpiece” for the research 

study of many scholars over the 

years . . . Most parents would not 
accept an unorthodox medicine for 
their children when the medical 
profession generally disapproves it, 
but that is what Flesch is advising 
in terms of educational treatment 

..+ (Johnny Can Read, Field Serv- 

ice Leaflet No. 5, University of 

California, Department of Educa- 

tion, Field Service Center.) 

Before considering Mr. Flesch’s 
ideas, it would be well to analyze his 
terms. Mr. Flesch is talking about 
reading; I am talking about reading. 
Do we mean the same thing by the 
word “reading”? Here is a quota- 
tion from Why Johnny Can't Read 
(page 23): 

Many years ago, when I was about 

fifteen, I took a semester’s course 

in Czech; I have since forgotten 
everything about the language it- 
self, but I still remember how the 
letters are pronounced, plus the 
simple rule that all words have the 
accent on the first syllable. Armed 
with this knowledge, I once sur- 
prised a native of Prague by read- 
ing aloud from a Czech newspaper. 

“Oh, you know Czech?” he asked. 

“No, I don’t understand a word of 

it,” I answered. “I can only read 

it.” 

This statement seems to reveal how 
Mr. Flesch defines reading. To him 
reading is the art of translating the 
printed symbol into the spoken sym- 
bol; there need be no understanding 
or comprehension entailed in reading. 
To me, the translation of the printed 
symbol to the spoken symbol is but a 
minor part of the act of reading; 
reading is, basically, comprehension 
— understanding what an author has 
to say. 

I know that few parents would 
wish their children to learn only to 
translate the printed symbol into the 
spoken word without thinking about 
it, but this is the danger involved in 
using Mr. Flesch’s system or any of 
the three systems recommended by 
him in teaching children to read. To 
parents who wish their children to 
comprehend what they read, I strong- 


ly recommend the use of some other 
system. 

If Mr. Flesch, before his book was 
written, had explored the history of 
the teaching of reading in the United 
States, he would have found that, in 
the late nineteenth century and the 
early twentieth century, the program 
of teaching reading by phonic meth- 
ods was general throughout the 
United States. Eventually, there was 
a decided negative reaction to that 
method because, first, it made the act 
of learning to read devoid of compre- 
hension and, secondly, it made it im- 
possible for a person to learn to read 
if it was difficult for him to read 
through the phonic method. Conse- 
quently, in the 1920’s, there was a 
reaction against phonics, and a gen- 
eration of children were taught to 
read by sight methods without phon- 
ics. This meant that those children 
who could not learn to read by means 
of exclusively sight methods did not 
learn. Remedial reading, which in its 
early stages emphasizes phonics, came 
into being in an effort to teach such 
children. Fortunately for us and our 
children, current methods of teaching 
reading utilize both visual and phonic 
procedures. 

In his Chapter V, Mr. Flesch re- 
views much of the research that com- 
pares the phonic and the non-phonic 
methods. He “gleefully” points out 
the supposed superiority of the phonic 
method. The test results demonstrate 
greater learning for the phonic-taught 
groups. This is fortunately true (as 
far as the tests that were used go) 
but to interpret these findings we 
need only to look at the tests used in 
the research. Like most first and 
second grade tests, they are primarily 
tests of word-recognition skills. This 
means that phonic methods of teach- 
ing help children to acquire wide 
recognition vocabularies in the pri- 
mary grades. Mr. Flesch says that 
this is reading. I say that reading is 
more than recognition of words and 
that the exclusive use of phonic meth- 
ods tends to distort a child’s reading 
skills. One might say that his skills 
develop with one leg shorter than the 
other. 

Mr. Flesch illustrates Chapter IX 
profusely with examples of teaching 
reading phonetically — even to the 
use of the Bloomfield technique. In 
each example he tells how well the 
children read — aloud — not silently. 

Turn to Page 30 
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= is a problem in art education 
which has occupied my attention for 
some time. Before stating the prob- 
lem itself I shall have to make certain 
generalizations: Jt is a function of 
art to translate conceptual ideas into 
perceptual forms. Art transforms 
things “known about” (as we know 
about trajectories, for example) into 
visual forms that can be experienced 
directly, and known directly, through 
perception. 

Conceptualizations about anything 
are mental abstractions from it, men- 
tal images from given perceptual data. 
And although these ideas can be com- 
municated readily enough through 
word and number, which incidentally 
are also abstractions standing for the 
idea or thing, they are still apart 
from it. Now the perceptual image 
is a way of communicating, too. More- 
over it is a concrete and actual em- 
bodiment of the idea or thing, and it 
can be known directly through the 
perceptual experience of it, without 
any intervention of words. 

The whole purpose of my study is 
to demonstrate the range and value of 
perceptual knowing. 

I have centered my attention on this 
problem as it occurs in adolescence, 
at the junior high school level, be- 
cause it is here that the conceptual 
approach to learning really begins to 
dominate the educative process, while 
perceptual ways of knowing and 
learning, just as important up to this 
time, are neglected and forgotten. To 
be more specific, it is here that art as 
a perceptual discipline is apt to be 
set aside because, apparently, its edu- 
cative function at this level is not 
sufficiently understood or valued. 

You hear people say, “I can’t even 
draw a straight line.” Now there’s 
hardly any need for setting up a con- 





Dr. Rannells is Professor of Art at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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as Perceptual Knowing 


trolled experiment to prove what this 
means in relation to perception. Mak- 
ing all allowance for lack of practice, 
a person draws about as he sees. And 
the drawing of almost any adult shows 
that he still sees as a child. This is 
not because he lacks skill in drawing. 
One can see well enough what it is 
that he is trying to draw, and this is 
all the evidence we need to see that, 
in some real sense, the development 
of visual perception seems to have 
stopped for him where adolescence 
began. And not because it needed to 
stop there, but because education, 
with its increasing conceptual empha- 
sis at this point, stopped making any 
proper use of perceptual processes in 
learning there, ie. during the years 
of adolescence in the junior high 
school. 

Here, as we know, the class work is 
increasingly “logical,” the thinking 
increasingly “abstract,” the expres- 
sion increasingly verbal. All this is 
good, but it leaves out something that 
young people need. They need a con- 
tinuing experience in visualization — 
thinking and knowing through images 
as well as words — if their education 
is to be a balanced one. 

Art is the best educative means we 
have for insuring a continuance of 
perceptual experiences in the learning 
process. And it is perceptual know- 
ing. Even conceptual knowing (as in 
a science, for example) has its roots 
in perception. When we cut them 
apart and leave perception to one side 
we lose something that is organic and 
essential in knowing. 

Art is formed out of perceptual ex- 
perience. It is the formulation and 
embodiment of this experience in a 
visual image. The experience is often 
something that cannot be formulated 
adequately in words. But the image 
is no less real and the experience no 
less known for all that — and one 
learns from it. While it is true that 
visual perceptions are also the bases 


By Edward W. Rannells 


of certain mental conceptions, i.e. 
rational abstractions from given per- 
ceptual data, it is the image that is 
still closer to the experiential real, 
And education would do well to keep 
in touch with this image as an essen- 
tial factor in knowing. 

My point is simply this: percep. 
tual knowing is of value in education. 

And I think it follows that art as 
a perceptual discipline has a special 
value in education as_ perceptual 
knowing. It is perhaps the most ef- 
fective means of insuring the contin- 
uance of this way of knowing and 
learning which I feel is worth pre- 
serving and using in the educative 
process — especially during the criti- 
cal years of adolescence. For it is 
here that education seems most liable 
to error and most apt to falter. In 
my view, art, as perceptual knowing, 
is most needed here to round out the 
process and make it more nearly 
whole. 


Citizenship 

Citizenship is the synthesis of a 
feeling of responsibility, so marked 
that one assumes the job will not be 
done unless he does it, and a willing- 
ness to delegate work and authority 
with confidence that it will be as well 
done as one would do it himself. The 
latter implies skill in delegation of 
responsibility. This results in group 
morale and concern, active leadership 
and followership. Such dedication 
we may feel toward our homes, our 
schools, our towns, our states, and 
our country. The feeling is somewhat 
akin to that Jesse Stuart expresses in 
Kentucky Is My Land . . . “and when 
I go beyond the border I take with 
me Kentucky embedded in my brain 
and heart, in my flesh and bone, and 
blood, since I am of Kentucky and 
Kentucky is part of me.” 

—Rubie E. Smith, 
Murray State College 
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What 1s a Teacher? 


LOOK magazine (Feb. 21 issue) supplies 


its readers with some of the answers. 


oA teacher,” says LOOK magazine 
(February 21 issue which will reach 
newsstands February 7) in one of the 
biggest picture stories on education 
ever to appear in a national maga- 
zine. “is educator, foster mother. 
psychologist, janitor . . . and one of 
the most important people in our na- 
tional life.” 

What’s more, LOOK has the pic- 
tures to prove it—some 35 classroom- 
in-action shots sprinkled through this 
special 16-page section called “What 
Is a Teacher?” The pictures show 


the everyday classroom life of a 
typical elementary school teacher— 
hammering wall charts and art work 
into place, leading setting-up exer- 


cises, keeping an eye peeled for 





a 


The teacher is Miss Carolyn Wil- 
son, 23, a second-grade teacher at 
Garfield School in Decatur, Illinois, 
where LOOK photographer, Char- 
lotte Brooks and Reporter Leonard 
“enrolled” for two weeks. A 1954 
graduate of Eastern Illinois State 
College, Miss Wilson is in her second 
year of teaching in Decatur. She at- 
tended Teachers College at Columbia 
University last summer. 
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skinned knees on the playground, su- 
pervising hand-washing, comforting 
broken hearts, forgiving wrong-doers, 
drinking coffee with parents who 
come to visit, and teaching. always 
teaching. 

In the accompanying text, Reporter 
George B. Leonard. Jr., father of 
daughters in the second and _ third 
grades, tells parents that “to spot a 
good teacher, you look first at the 
kids.” The kids in the LOOK story 
are alive. sparkling with interest in 
what’s going on at school, and to a 
man, in love with their teacher. 

As a warm-up to his section called 
“The Truth About the Teacher 
Crisis.”” Mr. Leonard travelled around 
the country, talking to scores of 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
state and national education experts. 
parents, and the children themselves. 

He disposes of the “Good Old 
Days” as a nostalgic hoax, and says 
Rudolf Flesch’s book has some truth 
in it, “but not much.” 

As for discipline in modern 
schools, he says, teachers are doing a 
good job with normal children. He 
cites a story by Michael Katzoff, 
principal of Bronx (N.Y.) Vocation- 
al, the “Blackboard Jungle” school. A 
new student there came up to a teach- 
er and said he had just seen a movie 
called The Blackboard Jungle. “It 
was awful,” the boy said with feeling. 
“I’m glad I’m not in that school.” 

Pointing out that if teaching can 
be made more attractive with better 
salaries, and more recognition for 
teachers’ contributions to community 
life (Vice President Nixon told him 
he was inviting the principal of his 
children’s school to a formal presi- 
dential dinner), many of the 115.000 
teachers “lost” to the profession each 
year can be saved. 

He shows how lowering of stand- 
ards actually works against easing 
the teacher shortage, and quotes T. 


M. Stinnett, executive secretary, NEA 
National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards, 
as saying: 

“The better and more intensive a 
man’s training, the more likely he is 
to stay with the profession he’s 
trained for. If a young man has in- 
vested a lot of time and effort to get 
a highly prized and respected certifi- 
cate, he’s not likely to chuck it all 
and go into another line of work.” 

His travels in covering this story 
took Mr. Leonard to Bay City, Mich- 
igan, where he studied the widely- 
publicized plan for putting teachers’ 
aides in the classroom. Although the 
plan might be valuable, he thinks, as 
an emergency measure where over- 
crowding can’t be avoided, Mr. 
Leonard has reservations about put- 
ting “fifty children inside four walls.” 
no matter how many adults are pres- 
ent. 

A striking additional feature of his 
comprehensive review of the teacher 
in American life is LOOK’s hard- 
hitting “Magna Charta for Teach- 
ers.” in which is outlined in full de- 
tail the rights and privileges of a 
teacher as a professional, as an hon- 
ored citizen and in relationships with 
parents. 


KEA - NEA 
Honor Roll 


*Indicates that NEA membership is paid 


Independent 
Counties Districts 
*Ballard Burgin 
*Breathitt Carlisle 
* Breckinridge *Cold Spring 


Grayson * Danville 
Ferguson 


*Frankfort 


Hancock 
Jackson 


*Nelson *Georgetown 


*Oldham Leitchfield 
Owsley Liberty 
Powell London 
Washington *Owensboro 

*Richmond 
Scottsville 

*Stearns 
Winchester 
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The Bible 
in the 


Curriculum 


i exeuaaty the writer, pursuant to a 
long-standing interest. made _ in- 
quiry of the Attorney-General of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky whether 
a county or city superintendent of 
schools in this state could legally in- 
clude within his curriculum a course 
(or courses) in “Bible History” or 
“Literature of the Bible.” He re- 
ceived the following opinion from the 
office of that official: 

“As you point out, courses on these 
subjects are offered by the state col- 
leges and degrees are granted by the 
University of Kentucky for studies of 
this kind. There is nothing in the 
state law regulating this type of teach- 
ing in the common schools except 
that no sectarian doctrine shall be 
taught. It is provided that the Bible 
shall be read as a part of the daily 
program of the public schools of this 
state. 

“I see nothing illegal or improper 
in including these courses in the 
public high schools, subject to the 
teaching personnel, the demand for 
the subject and the inclination of the 
superintendent to include same. Such 
a study would, of course. necessarily 
be placed purely upon an historical 
basis.” 

As an active minister, the writer 
would privately like to see the Bible 
taught in the public schools of Ken- 
tucky from a theological standpoint. 
He, however. is fully aware of both 
the legal and sectarian controversies 
which such an approach would en- 
gender, and hence would disapprove 
of this method. He, therefore, recom- 
mends the purely secular approach. 
In this type of presentation. the Bible 





The Rev. Mr. Rose, in addition to 
active ministry, is a graduate student 
at Morehead State College. 
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By Rev. James W. Rose 


is studied for the purpose of learning 
its contributions to the fields of his- 
tory, art, literature, sociology, com- 
parative religion, and so on. 

The Bible occupies a pivotal situa- 
tion in the history of Western Civil- 
ization, and no person can consider 
himself educated who is ignorant of 
its contents and the influence which it 
has had upon our way of life. The 
painting and sculpturing of the Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance period. 
for example, would be poor indeed if 
all those works which are based upon 
Biblical themes were destroyed. 
Many of the great works in the field 
of music were composed with certain 
Biblical passages as a basis. Prac- 
tically numberless are the novels. 
plays. and short stories that go back 
to the Bible for their inspiration. 
Ancient history loses much of its 
meaning if the role played by the 
Hebrews is omitted. It is impossible 
to do any serious work in the field of 
comparative religion if the Hebrew 
contribution is neglected. for two of 
the major religions of the world. 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. 
owe much to the ideas that were for- 
mulated in the little country of Pales- 
tine. 

That this method of handling the 
Bible is feasible, legal, and non-con- 
troversial has been proved already in 
other states. California and Florida 
have followed this approach for quite 
some time with no legal or theological 
repercussions. 

In this day of the widely-expanded 
curriculum where courses of a 
wide range and variety are being 
taught. it would not seem to be amiss 
for schools to include a few on the 
book that has more profoundly in- 
fluenced Western Civilization than 
any other. 


KAFTA NEWS 


Kentucky FT Aer’s: 

At 9:30 p.m., November 3, | was 
on my way out of Louisville. A fte; 
an allnight bus ride, I arrived jy 
Asheville, North Carolina, for the Re. 
gional Classroom Teachers Confer. 
ence on Friday and Saturday. It was 
indeed a pleasure for me to represent 
you at the conference, and I found jt 
most educational and inspiring. 
There were only four FTAer’s there 
— the Regional Director who is als, 
president of North Carolina FTA, the 
president of South Carolina FTA, the 
president of the chapter at East Caro. 
lina College, and myself. In addition 
to attending the conference meetings, 
the four of us met together and ex. 
changed ideas concerning FTA. It js 
hoped that in the future a Regional 
FTA Conference can be held in con- 
junction with the Regional CTA Con. 
ference. 

I also attended the November meet- 
ing of the Southern High School FTA 
Club in Louisville. We discussed a 
number of things in regard to FTA, 
opportunities in teaching, and college 
life. This was my first opportunity 
this year to visit with some other 
groups. I would also like to hear 
what you are doing in FTA this year. 

I was very pleasantly surprised 
when I was asked to speak at the De- 
cember meeting of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma in Owensboro. I enjoyed making 
the trip and meeting many new people 
as well as seeing many “old faces.” 
They wanted to hear about FTA, and 
I was certainly most happy to tell 
them. 

I am most anxious to see FTA grow 
in Kentucky, and I am sure that each 
of you feels the same. Let us really 
“get out” and publicize our organiza- 
tion. If I can be of any service to you 
in any way, please feel free to call on 
me. 


—Temple C. Hill 
KAFTA President 


Out of every ten children of school 
age in the world. five are still not 
in school, four are in primary school 
and one is receiving post-primary edu- 
cation. These figures come from the 
World Survey of Education, a new 
handbook of educational organiza- 
tion and _ statistics published by 


UNESCO. 
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KEA Delegate Assembly 


Delegates and Alternates 


1956 


Section 6, Article VII, of the KEA Constitution provides: 


“The Executive Secretary 


shall cause to be published in the February issue of the Kentucky School Journal the 
list of delegates and alternates submitted by the local school districts or units.” In ac- 
cordance with this provision, the names and addresses of delegates and alternates as 


reported at press time are given herewith. 


FIRST DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
County Districts 

BALLARD 

Chester Anderson, LaCenter — D 

A{rmon Berry, LaCenter — D 

Tot Walden, Bandana — A 

Richard Winebarger, Kevil — A 
CALDWELL 

William L. Nichols, Princeton D 

Mrs. Mayme M. Curry, Princeton D 

Wallis D. Gray, Princeton — A 

Roy Anderson, Fredonia — A 
CALLOWAY 

D. J. Miller, Almo — D 

E. T. Curd, New Concord — A 
CARLISLE 

0. J. Allen, Cunningham — D 

Henry O’Daniel, Milburn — A 
CRITTENDEN 

Mrs. Vera Stembridge, R. 5, Marion D 

Mrs. Ada Brown, R. 4, Marion A 
FULTON 

Bear! Darnell, Hickman — D 

T. H. Likins, Hickman A 
GRAVES 

Howard Reid, Wingo — D 

Cecil Reid, Symsonia — D 

McCoy Tarry, Sedalia — D 

Joe McPherson, R. 1, Mayfield — A 

W. W. Chumbler, Lowes — A 

Conrad Carroll, Farmington — A 
HICKMAN 

James H. Phillips, Clinton — D 

Elbert L. Clark, R. 1, Clinton — A 
LIVINGSTON 

H. B. Alderdice, Smithland — D 

Frank Wright, Smithland — A 
LYON 
Odell Walker, Kuttawa — D 

Jason White, Eddyville — A 
MARSHALL 

Frank Beasley, R. 2, West Paducah — D 

Mrs. Verda McCallister, Calvert City D 

Jess McNutt, R. 6, Benton — A 

Cleo Hendon, Hardin — 
McCRACKEN 

4. L. Roberts, Heath H. S., West Paducah — D 

Henry Chambers, Court House, Paducah — D 

Billy Holland, Box 527, Kevil — D 

John Robinson, Lone Oak H. S., Paducah A 

Lyndle Barnes, Reidland H. S., Paducah A 

Leon Smith, Court House, Paducah — A 
rRIGG 

James E. Soloman, Murray — D 

Charles E. Read, Cadiz — A 


Independent Districts 
BENTON 
Margaret Heath, Benton — D 
Vivian Watkins, Benton — A 
FULTON 
Mrs. Mary Hughes Burrow, Fulton — D 
Mrs. Lynette Allen, Fulton — A 
HICKMAN 
Agnes Sublette, R. 4, Hickman -—- D 
Mrs. Gladys Barnett, Hickman — A 
MARION 
W. G. Monahan, Marion — D 
Mrs. Mildred N. Chipps, Marion A 
MAYFIELD 
Barkley Jones, Mayfield — D 
J. Marvin Glenn, Mayfield — A 
*MURRAY 
William F. Davis, Murray —- D 
W. B. Moser, Murray — A 
PADUCAH 
Mrs. Katherine Cooper, 3238 Madison, 
Paducah — D 
Ruth Parsons, 819 Madison, Paducah — D 
Jerline Dossett, 337 Wallace Lane, Paducah — D 
Charles E. McClain, 2908 Jefferson, Paducah — D 
Minnie Lee Ragland, R. 2, Paducah — A 
Martha Jane Blackburn, 1531 Jefferson, 
Paducah — A 
Mrs. Ann Boyd, 3499 Afton Ave., Paducah — A 
Addie Mae Helm, R. 3, Kevil — A 


Units 
MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 
Harry Sparks, Murray — D 
Forrest Pogue, Murray — A 
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SECOND DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
County Districts 
CHRISTIAN 
Mrs. Virginia Atkinson, R. 6, Hopkinsville —- D 
Mrs. Zona Henderson, South Christian 
School, Herndon — 
Mrs. Ruby Thomas, 406 N. Main, 
Hopkinsville — A 
Mrs. Eva Jordan, Haley’s Mill — A 
DAVIESS 
Mrs. E. W. Richmond, R. 1, Utica — D 
Ola Mae Grace, R. 1, Owensboro D 
Mrs. Iverson Deason, 1814 Hughes Ave., 
Owensboro — D 
J. O. Kelley, Whitesville — A 
Ivan L. Russell, Stanley — A 
Iverson Deason, 1814 Hughes Ave., 
Owensboro — A 
HANCOCK 
Charles F. Schafer, Hawesville D 


Cecil V. Foreman, Hawesville — A 
HENDERSON 
Maurice Galloway, Reed — D 


James M. Crafton, Hebbardsville — D 
Mrs. Kiula Gibson, R. 1, Henderson — A 
Martin Roberts, Henderson 

HOPKINS 
John Porter, Nebo — D 
Patrick McNeil, Madisonville — D 


Mary Magenheimer, Madisonville — D 
Glenvar Brown, Madisonville — D 
je Haywood, Madisonville — D 


Hazel Wilkerson, Mortons Gap A 

Ina Moore, Hanson — A 

Lizzie Ross Vannoy, Madisonville A 

Blanche Calvert, Charleston A 

Bethel Nourse, Richland — A 
McLEAN 

David Boyken, Livermore — D 

A. G. Crume, Calhoun — D 

Mrs. Jack Johnson, Livermore A 

Mrs. Hattie Sandefur, Beech Grove A 
UNION 

Lucy Pike, Uniontown — D 

Mrs. Kathryn Fletcher, Sturgis D 

Mrs. Thomas Springer, Morganfield A 

Mrs. Buren Gatlin, Sturgis — A 
WEBSTER 

Mrs. Irene Powell, Clay — D 

Mrs. Adelia Russell, Poole — A 


Independent Districts 

DAWSON SPRINGS 

R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs — D 

B. U. Sisk, Dawson Springs — A 
EARLINGTON 

James W. Larmouth, Earlington — D 

Mrs. J. C. Bassett, Earlington — A 
HENDERSON 

Mrs. Clyde L. Shaver, Henderson — D 

Ralph E. Gadd, Henderson — D 


Mary Farley, Henderson — A 
Effie Vaughn, Henderson — A 
HOPKINSVILLE 


Mrs. W. L. Crouch, Hopkinsville — D 
Elizabeth Vaughan, Hopkinsville — D 
Mrs. Nina Knox, Hopkinsville — A 
Agnes Blane, R. 5, Hopkinsville — A 
OWENSBORO 
William Myles, Southern Jr. H. S., Owensboro — D 
J. O. Brown, Foust Jr. H. S., Owensboro — D 
Wilfred Hardin, Tech. H. S., Owensboro — D 
Bethel Oakley, Wilson School, Owensboro — D 
Mrs. Wilson Greer, Franklin School, 
Owensboro — D 
Margaret White, Emerson School, Owensboro — A 
Jimadean Johnson, Lincoln School, 
Owensboro — A 
Mrs. John Perguson, Longfellow School, 
Owensboro — A 
Edna Lee, Southern Jr. H. S., Owensboro — A 
Mrs. Carl Beasley, Washington School, 
Owensboro — A 
PEMBROKE 
Mrs. R. M. Denny, Pembroke — D 
Marguerite Pettus, Pembroke — A 
PROVIDENCE 
Mrs. Helen Ramsey, Providence — D 
Frank H. White, Providence — A 
SEBREE 
Mrs. Margie Higgenson, Sebree —- D 
Mrs. James M. Lynch, Sebree —- A 





UNIONTOWN 


Otis Harkins, Uniontown — D 
Billy Salsman, Uniontown — A 
Units 


FORT CAMPBELL 
Mrs. Irene A. Proctor, Dependent School, 
Fort Campbell — D 
Mrs. Mildred Jones, Cadiz —- A 
THIRD DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
County Districts 


ALLEN 
Mrs. Lillian Allen, Scottsville — D 
Paul C. Foster, Scottsville — A 
BARREN 


Frank Newberry, R. 3, Glasgow — D 
Frank Taylor, R. 4, Glasgow — D 

C. L. Cutliff, Park City — A 

Mrs. Cletus Bybee, R. 4, Glasgow A 


BUTLER 
Mayme Sumner, Rochester — D 
Wilbur Drake, Morgantown D 
Mrs. Earl Taylor Morris, Morgantown A 


Osawade Wand, Woodbury — A 
CUMBERLAND 

Mary Ann Keen, Burkesville —- D 

Ralph Clark, Marrowbone — A 
EDMONSON 


R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville D 
Estil Griffis, Brownsville — A 
LOGAN 


Mrs. Jack Ashby, Olmstead —- D 

Mrs. M. L. Brodie, R. 5, Russellville D 

Mary Walker, Olmstead — A 

Morris Shelton, Lewisburg — A 
METCALFE 

Mrs. Ruth Ennis, Edmonton — D 

Nell Stark, Knob Lick — A 
MONROE 

Edwin Steen, Gamaliel —- D 

Mrs. Robert Reecer, Tompkinsville D 

Stanford Moore, Tompkinsville D 

Mrs. Glenn Jackson, Gamaliel — A 

Glenn Wax, Tompkinsville — A 

Marguerite Duncan, Fountain Run -- A 
MUHLENBERG 

Mrs. Laura Hickey, Greenville — D 

Wallace Ward, Central City — D 

Mrs. Mattie Pellon, Browder — D 

Mrs. Thelma Hendricks, Greenville A 

Mrs. Ann Parhan, R. 3, Greenville A 

Mrs. Clarence Mitchell, R. 4, Central City \ 
OHIO 

Maurice Martin, Beaver Dam D 

L. G. Shultz, Hartford — D 

John W. Martin, Cromwell D 

Marvin Greer, Fordsville —- A 

Neil Embry, Centertown — A 

Charles Combs, Hartford — A 
*SIMPSON 

Clayton Hood, Franklin — D 

Thomas Link, Franklin — A 
TODD 

V. L. Stinson, R. 2, Elkton — D 

Mrs. Neal Armstrong, Elkton A 
WARREN 

Claudius H. Harris, 1539 Jones Ave., 

Bowling Green — 
Jacob Stagner, Star Route 29902, 
Bowling Green — 

Basil Smith, Smiths Grove — D 

G. E. Rather, 1527 Park, Bowling Green -—- A 

Mrs. Columbia Jones, Smiths Grove — A 

Jeff Stagner, Louisville Road, Bowling Green A 


Independent Districts 
BOWLING GREEN 
Mrs. Georgia F. Sublett, 1211 Herrington, 
Bowling Green — 
Edwina Jones, 640 14th, Bowling Green — D 
Mrs. Mary Nell Duncan, 2069 Cabell Drive, 
Bowling Green — A 
Mrs. Mattie Lee Talbott, 1329 College, 
Bowling Green — A 
CAVERNA 
Arthur Hogan, Horse Cave — D 
Louise Duncan, Horse Cave — A 
CENTRAL CITY 
Wayne Batsel, R. 4, Central City D 
Mrs. James Stringer, R. 4, Central City \ 
GLASGOW 
Edwin R. Jones, Glasgow — D 
James Barrett, Glasgow — A 
GREENVILLE 
Grace Wells, Greenville — D 
Roma Wilkins, Greenville — A 
RUSSELLVILLE 
Nell Wheat, Russellville — D 
Ruth Mobley, Russellville —- A 
SCOTTSVILLE 
H. H. Patton, Scottsville — D 
Bradford D. Mutchler, Scottsville 4 
TRENTON 
Gene C. Fusco, Trenton — D 
Jim Young, Adairville — A 


Units 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Dr. Earl Moore, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green — D 
William C. Lawton, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green — D 
Dr. C. A. Jaggers, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green — 
Ethel Barnard, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green — A 









FOURTH DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


County Districts 


BRECKINRIDGE 
Doris Alexander, Harned — D 
Wilma Nelson, Stephensport D 
Mrs. D. H. Mosser, Kingswood — A 
Mrs. Mary Sue Day, McDaniels A 
BULLITT 
C. P. Wilson, Shepherdsville — D 
C. R. Burgess, Mt. Washington D 


Joyce Fisher, Lebanon Junction A 
Eleanor McFarland, Lebanon Sse tion A 
GRAYSON 


Oran P. Lawler, Leitchfield D 
Glen Goff, Leitchfield D 
Howard P. Lindsey, Clarkson A 
Ramon Majors, Caneyville A 


GREEN 
Hazelle M. Parker, Greensburg — D 
Lucile Guthrie, Greensburg — A 
HARDIN 


Mrs. E. L. Mason, Sonora D 

Kenneth Riddle, White Mills D 

Charlie Akin, White Mills D 

Milton MeCombs, White Mills A 

Mrs. M. L. Ireland, Sonora A 

Edwin Goodman, Glendale A 
HART 

Andrew Bird, Munfordville — D 

L. D. Thompson, Hardyville D 

Glen Barrett, Park A 

. D. Puckett, Munfordville A 

LARUE 

Mrs. R. T. Goodin, Hodgenville — D 

Everett G. Sanders, Hodgenville — A 
MARION 

Minor C. Byrnside, Lebanon — D 

Ruby Burdette, Lebanon — D 


Richard G. Jackson, Lebanon — A 
Mrs. Margie Harmon Minor, Lebanon — A 
MEADE 


Willis Moremen, Brandenburg — D 
William Allen, Brandenburg — D 


Marshall Swain, Vine Grove — A 
Alex Yates, Muldraugh — A 
TAYLOR 


W. B. Owens, Campbellsville —- D 

Mrs. Margaret E. Tucker, Campbellsville — A 
WASHINGTON 

Howard Moore, Mackville — D 

Clayton Rowland, Mackville A 


Independent Districts 

BARDSTOWN 

Earl Saulman, Bardstown — D 

Samuel Fife, Bardstown A 
CAMPBELLSVILLE 

Neva Darnell, Campbellsville D 

Mrs. Paul Coop, Campbellsville 4 
CLOVERPORT 

Mrs. Evelyn DeHaven, Cloverport — D 

Mrs. Floy Lyons, Cloverport A 
ELIZABETHTOWN 


Mrs. Gilmore Jaggers, Elizabethtown D 
Mrs. Paul Simon, Elizabethtown 4 
LEBANON 


Mrs. Flonnie Morgan, Lebanon — D 
Mrs. Bernard Raley, Lebanon A 
LEITCHFIELD 
O. A. Adams, Leitchfield D 
Altus Pryor, Leitchfield A 
SPRINGFIELD 
Mrs. Sara Parrott, Springfield — D 
Katie Blandford, Springfield A 
WEST POINT 
Hazel Bennett, West Point — D 
Robert Sexton, West Point — A 
nits 
FORT KNOX 
Mrs. Marian Applegate, Dependent School, 
Fort Knox 
Ada Lee Graham, General Delivery, Fort 
Knox — D 
Virginia Moore, General Delivery, Fort Knox — A 
Jasper Schlinker, General Delivery, 
Fort Knox — A 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
County Districts 
HENRY 
Earl Henderson, Bethlehem — D 
William C. Golden, New Castle — A 
JEFFERSON 
Alice Kennedy, 381 South Galt, Louisville 6 — D 
Mrs. Lucille Edelen, 1034 Lotus, 
Louisville 13 — D 
Glen Edelen, 1034 Lotus, Louisville 13 D 
Allen Pennington, 1608 Longfield, Louisville 15—D 
Charles Ruter, Box 55, Fern Creek - 
Mrs. Moree C. Dean, R. 2, Jeffersontown D 
Everett D. Hancock, 618 W. Jefferson, 
Louisville 2 D 
John Dickey, La cng Drive, R. 5, 
r alley Station 
5. Redman, 4214 a kson Ave. 
sae 13 — D 
Charles Schifler, 3716 Oakdale Ave., 
Louisville 14 — D 
John Mohr, Box 509, R. 1, Crestwood D 
Jimmie Shutt, 1057 Eastern Parkway, 
Louisville 17 — D 


Anne Morris Hibbs, R. 1, Louisville D 
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Mrs. Minnie H. Haag, R. 1, Fern Creek 

Marguerite Simpson, 2025 Baringer, 
Louisville 4 - 

Tom Cornwell, 1443 South 3rd, Louisville 8 

Mrs. Rena Osborne, Box 259R, R. 1, 
Pleasure Ridge Park D 

Carolyn Bibb, Box 97, R. 1, Lyndon — D 

Mrs. Leone O. Eblen, 3210 Lexington Road, 
Louisville 6 — D 

Mrs. Maud H. Sanford, 4305 Southern 
Parkway, Louisville 14 

Mary E. Whitfill, 2139 Garrs Lane, 
Louisville 16 — D 

Nannie C. Allen, 1205 Dresden Ave., 
Louisville 15 — D 

Mrs. Margaret Hatton, 4510 South 2nd, 
Louisville 14 — D 

Mrs. Hattie P. Glenn, 8 Pin Oak Lane, 
Louisville 7 — A 

Ora Lee Burton, St. Charles Apts., 
37B, Louisville 2 - 

Mrs. Katherine Kirwan, 619 Upland Road, 
Louisville 6 — A 

Elizabeth Be ——. 2801 Grinstead Drive, 
Louisville 

William T. Klaphe ke, Box 234, Fern Creek 

Hendy Lee Hamilton, 717 Victoria Place, 
Louisville 7 — A 


John Ramsey, 618 West Jefferson, Louisville 


Charlene Martin, No. 663, Puritan Apts., 
Louisville 3 — A 

Mary Pauline Sims, 6120 Overhill Drive, 
Louisville 13 — A 

James Flowers, R. 4, Box 247, Louisville 13 

Mrs. Nora Webb, 3019 Aubert Ave., 
Louisville 6 —- A 

{uth Albright, 1244 Gilmore Lane, 
Louisville 13 — A 

Mrs. Edna Brohm, Taylorsville Road, 
Jeffersontown — A 

Mrs. Louise Ramsey, Box 14, R. 1 
Fern Creek — A 

Gertrude White, 2303 Emerson Ave., 
Louisville 5 — A 


D 
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Lena White, 513 Belgravia Court, Louisville 8 


Mrs. Ruby B. Jones, 2546 Jenlee Lane, 
Louisville 16 — A 

Barbara Heck, 3941 Grandview Ave., 
Louisville 7 

Jessie L. McG lon, 2225 Evergreen Road, 
Lyndon — A 

Vertie Ruth Norsworthy, 2230 Grand Ave., 
Louisville 10 — A 

Mrs. Grace Skaggs, 2018 Mintwood Ave., 
Shively A 

Mary Elizabeth Neat, 716 Woodlawn, 
Louisville 15 — A 

Muriel Beggs, 2038 Alta Ave., 


Louisville 5 — A 
OLDHAM 
Roy Dorsey, LaGrange D 


Russell Brown, Crestwood — D 

W. E. Cundiff, Crestwood A 

Alton Flenor, LaGrange A 
SHELBY 

Jesse Lacefield, Shelbyville D 

Mrs. Viola Wilborn, Shelbyville D 

Elizabeth Cook, Mount Eden 4 

Mrs. Frank Jones, Simpsonville A 
SPENCER 

W. A. Threlkeld, Taylorsville D 

Barkley Walker, Taylorsville — A 
rRIMBLE 

Mrs. Frieda Thieman, Milton D 

Eugene Robinson, Bedford 4 


Independent Districts 


\NCHORAGE 
Ventrice Mitchell, Hampton Hall, 
3rd and York, Louisville 3 — D 
Elizabeth A. Ewing, Anchorage -—- A 
EMINENCE 
Gladys Wash, Eminence — D 
Alliene Groves, Smithfield A 
LOUISVILLE 
G. Charlton Hummel, 4004 Brookfield, 
Louisville 7 
Omer Carmichael, Board of Education, 
Louisville D 
Bessie Hand, 14914 Bellaire Ave., 
Louisville 6 
Dorothy Dreisback, 1840 Roanoke, 
Louisville 5 D 
Robert Turner, R. 1, Box 938, Jeffersontown 
Paul Kneisel, 3028 Bobolink Road, 
Louisville 17 D 
Ervin Detjen, 1956 Park Ave., Louisville 5 
William D. Chilton, 1816 Yale Drive, 
Louisville 5 D 
Ted L. Crosthwaite, 208 Iroquois Ave., 
Louisville 14 dD 
John Knoer, 2517 Talbott Ave., Louisville 5 
Mary M. Wyman, 1041 Mary Street 
Louisville 4 D 
Mrs. Mary H. Cox, 2515 
Louisville 4 D 
Dorothy Sternberg, 531 W. Hill, Louisville 8 
Paschal DeSanctis. 3433 Warner Ave., 
Louisville 7 
Catherine White, 
Louisville 7 
Carol Tyrrell, 213 Fairmeade Road, 
Louisville 7 D 
Josephine McKee, 1522 Edgewood Place, 


ouisville 5 


i] 


Glenmary, 


112 Wiltshire, 


Evelyn Bailey, 9 Eastover Court, Louisville 6 


dD 


D 


D 


dD 


dD 


-D 


Mrs. Nora L. Rowland, 117 Freeman, 
Louisville 17 D 

Virginia Watkins, 1451 S. 6th, Louisville 8 D 

John H. Drake, 4026 Spring Hill, 
Louisville 7 — D 

Carolyn Taylor, Apt. D 
Louisville 4 — D 

Mary D. Rowntree, Old Six Mile Road, 
Jeffersontown — D 

Lydia Wilson, Box 127, Shepherdsville D 

Mrs. Virginia Breidenthal, 2341 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville 5 — D 

Helen Pfeffer, 2614 Broadmeade Road, 
Louisville 5 , 

Dorothy Warden, 306 Crescent Court, 
Louisville 6 — A 

Dorothy Ashley, 314 Franck, Louisville 6 \ 

Edwin Binford, 3902 Plymouth Road, 
Louisville 7 — A 

Mary Fox, 2344 Page, Louisville 5 A 

Alice Laidly, 1104 Hilliard, Apt. 2, 
Louisville 4— A 

Roberta Moser, 2127 Eastern Parkway, 
Apt. 1, Louisville 4 

John Nordmann, 1d Riviera Drive, 
Louisville 7 - 


Betsy Shoup, pty Brownsboro, Louisville 7 A 


1, 1609 Elwood Ave., 


Mrs. Emily Smith, 3100 Grandview, ‘ 


Louisville 7 — A 

Henrietta Ti innemeyer, 2029 Maryland, 
Louisville 5 — A 

Virginia Waters, 112 E. Magnolia, Louisville 8 — 4 

Julia Woodson, 1615 S. Third, Louisville 8 A 

Elizabeth Zilhart, 1802 Princeton, 
Louisville 5 — A 

Elizabeth Sullivan, 1608 Eastern Parkway, 
Louisville 4 A 

Charles Buse me ye “ 1612 Southcrest Drive, 
Louisville 15 - 

Irene Glenn, 425 Ww. Hill, Louisville 8 A 

Edna Brown, 1277 Eastern Parkway, 
Louisville 4 — A 

Thomas I. Rogers, 228 Norbourne Blvd., 
Louisville 7 — A 

Louis F. Cobbs, 3030 Peale Ave., Louisville 5 — A 

John K. Rice, agi St. James Court, 
Louisville 8 — 

William Crowder, aa West Ormsby, 
Louisville 3 A 

Mrs. Loraine Moody, 4011 Hycliff, 
Louisville 7 — A 

Mrs. Mary S. Reynolds, 2522 Glenmary, 
Louisville 4 —- A 

Mary L. Mooney, 3621 North Western Parkway, 
Louisville 10 — A 

SHELBYVILLE 
Mrs. Ida Mae Ditto, Shelbyville — D 
Mrs. Alma Gray, Shelbyville — A 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
County Districts 

ANDERSON 

V. E. Whitaker, Lawrenceburg — D 

Willard Gillis, Lawrenceburg — A 
BOURBON 

Joe Sable, Paris D 

E. FE. Allison, Millersburg D 


Leon Meenach, Clintonville — A 
Mrs. F. M. Stroker, Clintonville — A 
BOYLE 


Paul Wesley. Danville — D 
Kelly Ellis, Danville 4 
CLARK 
Nina Sparks, R. 4, Winchester — D 
Thurlan Osborn, R. 1, Winchester — D 
Ollie Dykes, Clark Co. H. S., Winchester — A 
Owtis Ragland, Winchester A 


ESTILL 
Wilson Smith, Jr., Irvine — D 
Leo Crowe, Rice Station D 
William Treadway, Irvine — A 


Luther Patrick, Irvine A 
FAYETTE 

Thomas J. Dunn, 102 E. Picadome, 
Lexington —- D 

Mrs. Evelyn Greer, 
Le oo 

Louie Mack, 329 Boiling Springs Drive, 
Lexington D 

Mrs. Sue Monson, 1549 Leestown Road, 
Lexington D 

Ek. M. Norsworthy, 400 Lafayette Drive, 
Lexington D 

Dr. N.C. igi n, 400 Lafayette Drive, 
Lexington 

E. R. Ward, ay Lafayette Drive, Lexington D 

Nella Bailey, ag Lyndhurst Place, 
Lexington 

Charles Bure ham 1806 Clays Mill Road, 
Lexington 

Emmett D. ia 211 Southport Drive, 
Lexington — A 

Jess L. Gardner. 364 Mockingbird Lane, 
Lexington 

R. L. Grider, R. 5, 

Mrs. Bess E. Roberts, 
Lexington 

James M. Yonts, 1750 Normandy Road, 
Lexington A 

FRANKLIN 

Howard Cohorn, R. 1, Frankfort — D 

Mrs. Ann Alexander, Frankfort — D 

Vivian Moore, R. 4, Frankfort — D 

Harold Bolling, R. 1, Frankfort 4 

Mrs. Anna Wyatt, Frankfort — A 

Mrs. Mary Ella Sorrell, Switzer — A 


452 Parkway Drive, 


Lexington — A 
532 Woodbine Drive 
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Mrs. Ke varney Adams, R. 3 3, 
Richar< j WwW ills, Cc vine enh 


Rex Miller, Sand Gap 
Mrs. D ris Bowling, Annville 


aie: Pat uline Robertson, Wilmore - 
Mrs. Mae Florence Hager, Nicholasville — 


Iven Ellis, McKinney 
. Harris, Crab Orchard 


Edgar Adams, Kirksville 


ree ae Stanton —A 


Mrs. Virginia Overbey, } 
Mrs. Irene Galbraith, Mt. 


"J. C. Falkenstein, Stamping Ground — 
Ralph Burrows, Georgetown — A 


Mary Gaines, Versailles — D 


Independent Districts 


H. D. Ingles, Cynthiana — 4 


Mrs. Una Wycoff, Danville 
. Arthur Robinson, Danville 


Mary Frances Watts, Harrodsburg 


Briscoe Evans, 313 Irvine Road, 


. Annabelle Brewer, 1511 Elizabeth, 


be M. Rocke, Midway — 
Alice Redde n Midway — 


Bata Jones, Mt. Sterling — D 
Stella Step! iens, Mt. Sterling 


Mrs. B. 'P. Mitchell, Mt. Vernon 





PARIS 
Mrs. Allen Bowling, Paris 
Mrs. William Lytle, Paris 
RAVENNA 
Patsy West, Ravenna — D 


Margaret Berryman, Ravenna 


RICHMOND 


Mrs. Mary T. Perry, Richmond - 
Mrs. Mary Baldwin, Richmond 


STANFORD 
Preston Young, Stanford 


Mrs. Lucille Burgin, Stanford 


WINCHESTER 


Mrs. Lexie Dean, Winchester 


Frank Ogden, Winchester 


Units 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

Dr. Harold Binkley, Lexington 29 

Martha Shipman, Lexington 29 A 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 

Dr. J. D. Coates, Richmond 

Dr. R. E. Jaggers, Richmond - 
MIDWAY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Katie Carpenter, Midway 
Frank Simons, Midwa 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUC ATION 
: 


Mark Godman, Frankfort 
Louise Combs, Frankfort 


STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
M. J. Clarke, Institutional Education, 


Frankfort — D 


Mrs. E. B. Whalin, Kentucky Training 
A 


Home, Frankfort 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
County Districts 


BATH 


Burl Kincaid, Jr., Owingsville 
Lem Stiner, Owingsville -- 
Mrs. Oscar Darnell, Owingsville 
Clara Arnold, Owingsville — A 


BOYD 


Webb Young, 2913 Bath Ave., 


Owingsville — D 
Thelma Broughton, R. 2 


Lou Eastham, R. 1, Ashland — 
Marie Taylor, R. 2, Ashland 


CARTER 


Emily Raybourne, Lawton 


Charlene Potter, Gesling — D 
Ercel Kozee, Willard — D 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 


Grace Horton, Grayson 


Charlene Fraley, Grayson — 
Madge Cornette, Grayson — / 


Eula Matheson, Grayson - 
ELLIOTT 


Roy Lewis, Sandy Hook 


Mrs. Georgia Green, Sandy Hook 


FLEMING 


Mrs. Owen Story, Flemingsburg 


Lonial Porter, Muses Mill 


Mrs. Charles Mathis, Flemingsburg 
Mrs. Charles Lee, Wallingford — A 


FLOYD 
Denzil Halbert, Martin 


Dorothy Conley, Wheelwright — 


Roy Denny, Drift D 


Winnie B. Johnson, Melvin 


Grace Conley, Bonanza 


D. W. Howard, Betsy Layne 


Lassie Hatcher, Wayland 


James Bowling, Mousie — D 
Mrs. D. W. Howard, Betsy Layne — A 


Opal May, Lancer — A 


Blanche Dingus, Martin — / 
Marcus Owens, Weeksbury — A 
Lewis Campbell, Allen — A 
Frank Stewart, Langley — A 
Morris Newsome, Betsy Layne A 
Glen Whitaker, West Prestonsburg - 


GREENUP 


Mrs. Roscoe Stephens, Maloneton — 
Carroll Caudill, South Shore 

Thelma Hicks, Greenup — 
Eugene Sammons, Wurtland 


JOHNSON 


Russell Boyd, Williamsport — D 
Willis H. Conley, Oil Springs — 
Basil Mullins, Flat Gap — D 
Dow Stapleton, Volga — A 
Frank B. Webb, Paintsville 


Luther Wright, Flat Gap 
AWRENCE 


William A. Cheek, Louisa - 


Nanev B. Cheek, Louisa 
R. C. Wells, Louisa — D 


Lester H. MeHargue, Louisa 
Ollie MceHargue, Louisa — 


Ray Bailey, Louisa — A 
MAGOFFIN 


Mrs. Beulah Carpenter, Salyersville 
Price Holbrook, Salyersville - 
Luther Rice, Salyersville — D 
Buck Lafferty, Salyersville — A 
Leonard Marshall, Salyersville - 
Truman Walters, Hendricks — A 


MARTIN 
Sheldon Clark, Inez — D 
Russell Williamson, Inez - 


Oran Hinkle, Warfield — A 


Claude Mills, Inez — A 





MASON 
Fred Chumbler, Jr., Mays Lick D 
Mildred Bane, Washington — D 
Mrs. Helen Wallingford, R. 1, Maysville A 
Charles A. Browning, R. 2, Maysville A 
MENIFEE 
Charles V. Cornwell, Frenchburg D 
(no alternate named) 
MORGAN 
Hobart Cassity, Crockett D 
Lloyd Patterson, West Liberty D 
Mrs. Hazel Steele, Malone A 
PIKE 
William Risner, Feds Creek D 
Orion Phillips, Freeburn — D 
Charles Morgan, Dorton — D 
Landon Hunt, Pikeville — D 
James Powell, Elkhorn City D 
Scotty Sterling, Hellier — D 
Walter Brown, Belfry — D 


Thomas Dotson, Ransom -—- D 
Carl P. Hatcher, Pikeville — D 
Charles Spears, Pikeville D 


Woodrow Runyon, Pikeville — D 
William Doane, Feds Creek 4 
Woodrow Maynard, Majestic A 
William Hickman, Virgie A 

Mrs. Beatrice Francisco, R. 1, Pikeville — A 
Mrs. James Powell, Elkhorn City — A 
James Ed Branham, Hellier — A 

Mrs. Bess Hays, McVeigh A 

Mrs. Hazel Kitchen, Stone — A 
Dannie Prater, Pikeville — A 

M. F. Justice, Pikeville — A 

Elliott Justice, Pikeville A 

IWAN 

Clifford Cassity, Morehead D 
Luther Bradley, Morehead D 

Jack Ellis, Morehead — 


Independent Districts 

ASHLAND 

H. L. Ellis, 2305 Bath Ave., Ashland — D 

Ray McCann, 2616 Newman, Ashland — D 

Della Barrett, 1416 Belmont, Ashland — D 

Eula Norris, 3217 Newman, Ashland — D 

Lacie Pennington, 812 Rogers Ct., Ashland A 

Ethel Ellington, 2829 Winchester, Ashland A 

Harriet Chatfield, Catlettsburg A 

Virginia Jayne, 224 Wheatley Rd., Ashland A 
*CATLETTSBURG 

Floyd Hall, Catlettsburg D 

Harriet Walston, Catlettsburg 4 
FAIRVIEW 

James E. Baker, 2425 Main, Westwood 

Station, Ashland — D 

Lonnie Barker, Flatwoods — A 
GREENUP 

Mrs. Kathryn Reed, Greenup — D 

Ina Berkley, Greenup - 
MAYSVILLE 

Orville B. Hayes, Box 742, Maysville D 

Lowell Ratliff, 216 W. Second, Maysville A 
PAINTSVILLE 

Mrs. A. T. Pack, Paintsville D 

Mrs. Luther Safriet, Paintsville A 
PIKEVILLE 

John M. York, Pikeville D 

Ira Caudill, Pikeville 
PRESTONSBURG 

Chalmer H. Frazier, Prestonsburg — D 

Mrs. Chalmer H. Frazier, Prestonsburg A 
RUSSELL 

Mrs. Madeline Wyant, Russell D 

Mrs. Hattie Alexander, Flatwoods — A 
SOUTH PORTSMOUTH 

Opal Bassler, South Portsmouth — D 

Elsie Earlywine, South Portsmouth — A 
VANCEBURG 

Joseph J. Chinn, Vanceburg — D 

Mrs. Inez Murphy, Vanceburg — A 


VAN LEAR 
Hysell Burchett, Van Lear D 
Howard Ramey, Van Lear — A 


Units 
ERIE SCHOOL 
* Ralph Farney, Olive Hill D 
James Ivey, Olive Hill — A 
Units 
MAYO STATE VOCATIONAL — 
Russell Rucker, Paintsville - 
Forrest Music, Paintsville - . 
MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE 
Thelma Evans, Morehead — D 
Roger Wilson, Morehead — A 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
County Districts 
ADAIR 
Frances Russell, Columbia — D 
Mrs. O. A. Durham, Columbia D 
Mrs. Demaree Richards, Columbia — A 
Joe James, Columbia — A 
CASEY 
Margaret Holder, Liberty — D 
Raymond Putteet, Gilpin — A 
CLINTON 
Mrs. Marie Johnson, Albany — D 
Frank Summers, Albany — A 
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MceCREARY 
Earnest Freeman, Whitley City D 
Carl Davis, Whitley City —- D 
Mrs. Mildred Chitwood, Pine Knot A 


Carlos Lester, Pine Knot — A 
PULASKI 
Savannah Anderson, Science Hill D 


John Langford, Shopville — D 
Bethel Burdine, Stab — D 


Raymond Combs, Somerset —- D 
Mrs. Mary Weaver, Somerset — D 
Dorothy Alexander, Bobtown — A 


Lewis Estes, Eubank — A 

June Hubble, Science Hill — A 

Sherman Carter, Somerset — A 

Mrs. Thelma Harris, Somerset A 
RUSSELL 

Drewry Meece, Fonthill — D 

Almon Sullivan, Jr., Russell Springs 4 
WAYNE 

Clarence H. Bates, Monticello D 

Mrs. Ida Mercer, Frazer dD 





Emogene Cooper, Frazer A 
Della Hammond, Frazer — A 
Independent Districts 
ALBANY 


Mary Newby. Burkesville D 

Sallie Mae Dyer, Albany A 
*FERGUSON 

Olen Kerns, Ferguson — D 

Jewell Kerns, Ferguson A 
LIBERTY 

Joe A. Jones, Liberty — D 

Earl Land, Jr., Liberty — A 
MONTICELLO 

Robert E. Woosley, Monticello dD 

Glenna Conley, Touristville A 
SCIENCE HILL 

Earl Roberts, Science Hill — D 

William R. Foster, Science Hill — A 
SOMERSET 

J. W. Barnett, Somerset — D 

Mrs. O’Leary Meece, Somerset — A 
STEARNS 

Thelma M. Stephens, Pine Knot dD 

Opal M. Heth, Stearns 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


County Districts 
BOONE 
H. N. Ockerman, Burlington — D 
Rector Jones, Florence — D 
Chester Goodridge, Hebron — A 
Lawrence Rodamer, Constance 
BRACKEN 
Esther Kalb, Brooksville — D 
Orland Lea, Brooksville — A 
CAMPBELL 
R. A. Brock, Alexandria — D 
Charles E. McCormick, Alexandria D 
Donald E. Cline, Alexandria 
CARROLL 
Nick Marcus, Carrollton — D 
R. B. Cartmell, Carrollton A 
GALLATIN 
Birdie Brown, Warsaw — D 
William Ditto, Warsaw — A 
GRANT 
Hugh Bingham, Dry Ridge — D 
Ruby Eskew, Williamstown A 
KENTON 
Mrs. Opal Vincent, 3630 Church St., 
Covington — 
E. F. Norton, 38 Silver Ave., 
South Fort Mitchell — D 
Gilby Green, 19 Lloyd Ave., Florence D 
Richard Ellis, 5339 Taylor Mill Road, 
Covington — A 
William Faulkner, R. 1, Walton — A 
Gordon Simpson, 513 St. Joseph Lane. 
Apt. 26, Park Hills, Covington A 
OWEN 
0. V. Jones, Owenton — D 
E. G. Traylor, New Liberty — A 
PENDLETON 
Richard Gulick, Falmouth — D 
Franklin Webster, Butler — A 


> 


Independent Districts 
AUGUSTA 
W. H. Hanson, Augusta — D 
Easton Myers, Augusta — A 
BEECHWOOD 
W. R. Davis, South Fort Mitchell — D 
Thelma W. Jones, South Fort Mitchell 4 
BELLEVUE 
Joseph E. Kohler, 243 Foote Avenue. 
Bellevue — 
Owen R. Weis, 914 N. Fort Thomas Avenue. 
Fort Thomas — A 


CARROLLTON 
Palmore Lyles, Carrollton — D 
Sam Simpson, Carrollton — A 


COLD SPRING 
Howard L. Fischer, Cold Spring — D 
Thomas W. Moore, Cold Spring — A 
COVINGTON 
Glenn O. Swing, 25 E. 7th, ee D 
Jean H. Porter, Holmes Jr. H. 
Covington — 


20 


Charles L. Lett, Lincoln-Grant School, 
Covington D 
Sarah Land, oe G. Carlisle School, 
Covington - 
Harry T. Mitche tT Holmes High School, 
Covington 
Louise B. Conrad, 
Covington D 
David M. Evans, 25 E. 7th, Covington — A 
Cathryn Whaley, Eighth District School, 
Covington A 
lardella Lynch, John G. Carlisle School, 
Covington — A 
Richard Williams, Holmes Jr. H. S., 
Covington A 
William A. Fitzge ‘ ald, Holmes Jr. H. S., 
Covington 
J. Clifton C ook, ‘Holmes High School, 
Covington 
DAYTON 
Minnie Buser, 205 Lafayette Ave., 
Margaret Erl, 
ERLANGER 
Charity Cowan, 404 Erlanger Road, 
Erlanger 
Mrs. Sarah Price, 119 Graves Ave., 
Erlanger 
FALMOUTH 
Cecil Hellard, Falmouth — D 
Mrs. L. H. Lutes, Falmouth — A 
FORT THOMAS 
Mrs. Leslie T. Miller, Fort Thomas D 
Robert Shearer, Fort Thomas A 
NEWPORT 
Mrs. Mildred Shaw, Arnold School, 
Newport — D 
Mrs. Jocelyn Rice, York St. School, 
Newport — D 
James Palmore, Newport Jr. H. S., 
Newport D 
A. D. Owens, 8th and Columbia, Newport 
Joseph A. Bohlinger, Arnold School, 
Newport — A 
H. J. Benedict, Newport Jr. H. S., 
Newport — / 
SILVER GROVE 
Robert F. Dozier, Silver Grove — D 
Tom L. Gabbard, Silver Grove - 
SOUTHGATE 
Annie Miller, Southgate — D 
= Capelle, 1504 Aster Place, 
Lincinnati 24, Ohio — A 
W LON ERONA 
Robert B. Ison, Walton —- D 
James S. Smith, Walton — A 
WILLIAMSTOWN 
Mildred Tharp, Williamstown D 
Charles O’Hern, Williamstown — A 


Holmes Jr. H. S., 


Bellevue 





704 Ervin Terrace, Dayton A 


UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


County Districts 


BELL 


Pearl Estridge, Beverley D 
Wayland Jones, Frakes —- D 
Thomas Winkler, Pineville — D 
James Pursifull, Pineville —- A 
Willy Hendrickson, Pineville A 
Charles Taylor, Calloway — A 


CLAY 


Burnette Hampton, Sibert D 
Lloyd Stewart, Manchester D 
Ed Mills, Manchester — D 

Stella Mills, Manchester A 
Robert Campbell, Manchester -- A 
Sallie Stewart, Manchester — A 


HARLAN 


Mrs. Betty Taylor, Pathfork — D 
Clyde Taylor, Pathfork — D 


Mrs. Hazel Maggard, Cumberland D 
Pauline Summers, Harlan — D 


Bill Wallace, Bardo — D 
Charles Steele, Loyall — D 
Russ Dozier, Evarts — D 

James Powell, Benham — D 
Uarda Johnson, Wallins — A 
Hayes Bunch, Loyall — A 
Nicholas Brewer, Ages A 
Allen Wills, Loyall — A 

Lillian Wilkerson, Harlan — A 
Bill Mills, Coalgood — A 

Mrs. Virginia Jones, Harlan A 
Mrs. Golda Pensol, Harlan — A 


KNOX 


* 


Clinton B. Hammons, Barbourville D 
William L. Hampton, Artemus D 
Howard West, Artemus — D 

Mrs. Bertha S. Hammons, Crane Nest D 
Mrs. Stella W. Johnson, Artemus A 
Mrs. Nannie S. McCormick, Barbourville 4 
John McNeil, Gray — A 

George N. Baird, Trosper — A 
AUREL 

Clark Chestnut, R. 1, East Bernstadt — D 
Harold Storm, R. 5, London — 

Walton Saylor, R. 3, Corbin — D 

Marion Parkey, Lily — D 

Frank Bentley, R. 4, London — A 


Subject to approval of Credentials Committee 


Herman Kidd, London — A 
Walter McDaniel, Victory — A 


Mrs. Alpha Mae Stansberry, Box 293, Corb 


Independent Districts 


BARBOURVILLE 


Mrs. Sadie Martin, Barbourville — D 
Mrs. Roscoe H. Playforth, Barbourville 


CORBIN 

M. B. Layman, Corbin — D 

Flora B. Inman, Corbin — A 
HARLAN 

Mrs. Fannye A. Dickson, Harlan 

Mrs. Maude Mason, Harlan — A 
LONDON 

Mrs. Mabel Bird, London — D 

Mrs. Velma Alsip, London — A 
LONE JACK 

Thelma Hendrickson, Four Mile 


LYNCH 
Mrs. Louis Manning, Lynch — D 
Sam Potter, Lynch — A 
MIDDLESBORO 
Clyde T. Lassiter, Middlesboro D 
Eva Mae Berry, Middlesboro — D 
Cledith Sewell, Middlesboro — A 
Vada Chumley, Middlesboro A 
PINEVILLE 
Mrs. Thomasina Reiser, Barbourville 
Mrs. Jewel Wilson, Pineville — A 
WILLIAMSBURG 
Jean Angel, Williamsburg — D 
Mrs. Flora Patrick, Williamsburg 


Units 
ONEIDA INSTITUTE 
John A. Wells, Oneida — D 


UPPER 


D 


-D 
Robert Hendrickson, Four Mile \ 


KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


County Districts 
BREATHITT 
Von Watts, Watts — D 
Millard Tolliver, Jackson —- D 
Marie R. Turner, Jackson D 
William Mullins, Watts — A 
Oakley Turner, Talbert — A 


Eugene Sebastian, Jackson —- A 
KNOTT 
Claude Frady, Hindman — D 


Beckham Combs, Hindman — D 
Morton Combs, Carr Creek D 
Dale S. Combs, Carr Creek D 
Elizabeth B. Combs, Hindman A 
Thomas Waddell, Hindman — A 
John C. Waddell, Larkslane \ 
Juanita Hall, Leburn — A 
LESLIE 
Earl E. Keen, Hyden — D 
Hayes Lewis, Big Fork — D 
Dewey Hendrix, Big Rock — D 
Roscoe Turner, Avawam — A 
Luella Utecht, Roark — A 
Martha B. Lovett, Hyden A 
LETCHER 
Columbus Sexton, Whitesburg D 
Jeff B. Mays, Jeremiah — D 
Richard Adams, Mayking — D 
Bill Collins, Blackey — D 
E. O. Maggard, Whitesburg — D 
David J. Kincer, Mayking A 
D. B. Barker, Blackey — A 
Sanford Adams, Cumberland — A 
Mrs. Virginia H. Combs, Whitesburg 
Mrs. Kendall Boggs, Whitesburg 
OWSLEY 
Fred W. Gabbard, Booneville — D 
Pleas Turner, Box 11, Booneville 
PERRY 
Ometa Brown, Delphia — D 
Raymond Aldridge, Blue Diamond 
Pauline Bowling, Bowlingtown — D 
Cona Cornett, Hindman — D 
Vernon Miniard, Vicco — D 
Gilbert Bowling, Bowlingtown D 
Estill Herald, Viper — A 
Geraldine Aldridge, Blue Diamond 
Mae Colwell, Buckhorn — A 
Sylvia Allen, Rowdy — A 
Walter Martin, Jr., Hazard — A 
Dennis Wooton, Yerkes — A 
WOLFE 
Frank Rose, Campton — D 
Hillard Collins, Campton — A 


A 


D 


rae ane Districts 


HAZARD 
Velora N. Turner, ‘pnp 7 
Lora Heath, Hazard — 


» Hazard 


JACKSON 


James B. Goff, Jackson — D 
Anna Mae Dalton, Jackson — A 


JENKINS 


A. R. Mattox, Jenkins — D 
Mrs. Gertrude Thomas, Jenkins — A 


The following districts have not submitted the names and addresses of delegates and alternates: 
Nelson County, Whitley County, Ludlow Independent, and Raceland Independent. 
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N. O. KIMBLER 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. | have taught school for 18 
years. | am now age 55. Will I be 
eligible to retire at age 60 if dis- 
abled? What will my allowance be? 
My salary is $2,138. 

A. If you continue to teach to the 

end of the year in which you reach 
the age of 60, you will be eligible to 
retire for age. No Doctor’s Certifi- 
cate is necessary. Your salary will, 
no doubt, be increased during this 
five-year period, and we are not able 
to estimate your allowance. Accord- 
ing to the present Law it will be not 
less than $18 per service credit year. 
but we think it will be more. 
2. Q. 1 began teaching in Tennessee, 
after five years of service in Kentucky, 
in 1944. I spent three years in Mili- 
tary Service. Can I pay for the Mili- 
tary Service and service in Tennessee 
and receive credit? I am now teach- 
ing in Kentucky. 

A. Yes. Write us the date on which 

you want to make payment. Members 
leaving Kentucky prior to 1946 may 
pay for out-of-state service upon re- 
turning to Kentucky if they have not 
withdrawn their account or been ab- 
sent for more than six years. 
3. Q. I am 54 years old and have 
taught in Kentucky 30 years. My 
prior service salary was about $1,000, 
average from 1936 to 1941, and my 
present salary is $2,900. If my salary 
goes up to $3,500, what annuity may 
I get at age 65; or 70? 

A. (1) Your retirement annuity is 
estimated as follows: 
16x 1 per cent x $1,000 = $160.00 
14x 14% per cent x 2,400 = 504.00 
65—54 — 11 x 18% per cent x 3,500 
= $673.75 
$160 + $504 + $673.75 = $1,337.54 
x 85728 = $1,146.83. 

(2) For age 70. add for five years 
of service. which would be $1,337.75 
+ $306.25. which is $1.644. 

4. Q. I have taught in Kentucky 25 
years, but recently have been teach- 
ing in another state. I had a leave for 
two years. but I did not pay my re- 
tirement. Can I now pay for the two 
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years and also transfer three years to 
Kentucky and get credit for 30 years? 

A. No. You could have paid for 

the two years you were on leave, but 
it is too late to do so now. Dues for 
leave must be paid during the year 
for which one desires credit. so the 
payment may be “matched” out of the 
proper appropriation. Members leav- 
ing Kentucky after July 1, 1946, can- 
not transfer that service to Kentucky 
for credit. The only procedure indi- 
cated by the Law is for you to return 
to Kentucky before you are absent 
more than six years and begin teach- 
ing the five years. 
5. Q. I have 10 years of service in 
Kentucky to 1955 and six years of 
Military Service. I am now teaching 
in another state. Should I withdraw 
my account? 

A. We think it is best to leave your 

account in the Retirement System for 
the six-year period. If you return 
to teaching in Kentucky you can pay 
for the six years of Military (or you 
may pay for the Military now). and 
have 16 years of Kentucky service 
credit. 
6. Q. I taught in a city which had a 
retirement system until 1938. The 
city retirement system merged with 
the State System in 1940 and I began 
teaching again in 1943. Do I have 
credit for the vears I taught prior to 
1938? 

A. Yes. 

7. Q. I have been on deferred retire- 
ment for three years and I am 56 
vears old. I have been paying $96 
per year. How much do I pay under 
the new Law and how will it help me? 

A. You should pay 5 per cent of 

$2.400 which is $120. This will in- 
crease the value of a year of service 
credit from 114 per cent of $2.400. 
which is $36, to 1384 per cent of 
$2.400. which is $42. If you live 
four years and two months after re- 
tirement. vou will have all vour extra 
payment back. 
8. Q. I came into the Retirement Sys- 
tem at age 5] with no prior service. 
T am now 68, but I want to quit teach- 
ing. Will I ever be able to draw a 
pension ? 

A. You have 17 years of service 
credit and whether you teach anv 
more. or pay, you will be eligible to 
receive an allowance at the end of the 
year in which you reach 70. You may 
pay under leave for illness. if ill. for 
the two years. 

9. Q. How does the cost of survi- 


vors’ benefits compare under Social 
Security and under a teachers’ re- 
tirement group? Why is there a 
difference? 

A. The values (cost) of survivors’ 

benefits under Social Security average 
the following per cent of pay roll: 
wife’s .41 per cent, widow’s 1.03 per 
cent: children’s .34 per cent; parents’ 
.03 per cent: mother’s .15 per cent. 
total 1.96 per cent of the pay roll. 
Under a teachers’ retirement system 
there are fewer survivors and the cost 
would be about .2 of 1 per cent of the 
pay roll. 
10. Q. I am 60 years old and eligible 
to retire, but I do not want to retire. 
Is there some way I could leave my 
annuity to my wife if I should die 
before retirement? 

A. Legislation making provision 
for such a situation is prepared. It 
is now a matter of securing the ap- 
proval of the General Assembly. No 
additional appropriation is needed. 
11. Q. Who was given the respon- 
sibility of writing a bill to provide 
survivors’ benefits? I am interested 
and want to write them. 

A. The KEA Committee, chair- 
manned by Dr. N. C. Turpen, was 
asked by the K.A.S.A. to confer with 
the Retirement Board on this and it 
has been done. Send suggestions to 
the Secretary or to Dr. N. C. Turpen, 
Fayette County Schools, Lexington. 
12. Q. LT have taught 23 years, but on 
account of illness I am not teaching 
this year. Will I always be eligible 
to retire for disability, or what should 
I do? 

A. By all means ask for leave for 

illness and pay while not teaching so 
as to be eligible. A member with less 
than 30 years of credit remains eligi- 
ble only one year if not paying the 
contribution. If you do not pay for 
this year. you will have to teach five 
vears to be again eligible. 
13. Q. My retirement allowance is 
$1,100. but I must pay rent and with 
high prices money does not go far. Is 
there any hope for a cost of living 
increase? Has any association asked 
for such an increase? 

A. The Superintendents at their 
Annual Conference asked for an in- 
crease for all retired teachers. They 
also recommended that Boards of 
Education and Board of Regents in- 
vestigate their authority to make sup- 
plemental payments to retired teach- 
ers under Section 161.705 of the 
Statutes. 
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Yours for the rtshing 


Be the first in your school to use 
the new material offered by the adver- 
tisers in the Kentucky School Journal. 
Sometimes not all the attractive offer- 
ings are listed in this column, so 
watch the advertisers’ own copy. In 
using the coupon below, please print 
your name, address and title. 

77. Train Display Streamer. A dis- 
play item, 160 inches long. accordion 
folded for filing, printed front and 
back to show freight and passenger 
trains, in color. One copy only per 
classroom. (Association of American 
Railroads) 
78. Helpful materials for menstrual 
education. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for each age level. 
78a. “You’re a Young Lady Now” is 
an illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 
12. 
78b. “Very Personally Yours” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 and 
older. See ad in this issue for order- 
ing free movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions and other teaching aids. 
(Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellu- 
cotton Division) 
79. Aids to help teach mennstrual 
hygiene. Indicate quantities of book- 
lets desired for each age level. 
79a. “Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” is an illustrated booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. 
79b. “Growing Up and Liking It” is 
an illustrated booklet for girls 12 to 
8. See ad in this issue for ordering 
free color filmstrip and movie on free 
loan. (Personal Products Corpora- 
tion) 
80. “This ... 1s How It Is” — what 
to expect when you make the switch 
from high school campus to the Army 
team. (Department of the Army) 
31. “Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life” — a folder for high 
school principals, career guidance 
counselors and teachers. (Depart- 
ment of the Army) 
82. For Pebble Pups. As fully ex- 
plained in the Wrigley ad in this 
issue, this 90-page booklet, with 26 
pages of photographs, helps identify 
and classify rocks and minerals. It 
goes beyond being a basic help in 
studying science, and nature, it starts 
youngsters on a lifetime hobby and 
awakens them to the fun to be found 
in the study of geology and mineral- 
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ogy. Included also is a box, 4144” x 
7144” containing 18 different rocks 
and minerals, accurately labeled. Cost 
for booklet and specimen box $1.25. 
No C.0.D.’s. Send $1.25 with order. 
(Chicago Natural History Museum) 
83. How to Apply For A Summer 
Job — supplies information on the 
types of organizations throughout the 
United States that seek extra help 
during the summer months, provides 
a list of over 150 kinds of jobs that 
may be found in such organizations, 
and suggests pertinent information to 
be included in a letter of application. 
Also supplies information on how a 
list of Summer Employers may be ob- 
tained. One copy to a teacher. Not 
available after May 1. (National Di- 
rectory Service) 

10. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett 
Publishers ) 

11. Worktext Catalog. 80-page cata- 
log. Lists worktext, workbooks, 


teaching aids, tests, readers, and jj. 
brary books in the fields of matliemat. 
ics, science, music, reading, history. 
health, shopwork, and many others, 
(The Steck Company) 

12. Free Sample of Vinetex disii clot} 


with details of a money-making pla, 
which school clubs have used fo; 
many years. (Vine Associates | 

51. School Furniture Catalog. A 24. 
page well illustrated catalog of seating 
and desk equipment for various schoo| 
uses. Illustrations show the differen; 
type of installations in actual clas. 
rooms. (American Seating Company 
68. Speech Correction Guide. This 
valuable chart helps you give you 
children a speech survey to check 
articulatory difficulties, such as sub. 
stitutions, omissions, and distortions 
of speech sounds. It gives you the 
words and sentences which you cay 
ask boys and girls to repeat, tells you 
what to listen for, how to take cor. 
rective measures for the different 
faulty “sound” habits. There are 
suggested classroom speech activities: 
space is provided for your notes 
(Webster Publishing Company) 


USE THIS COUPON 


Available in School Year of 1955-1956 Only 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


77. 78. 78a. 78b. 79. 79a. 79b. 
rs 
Sl) 


School Name—__— 


School Address___— 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
77 18. 80. 81. 


I indicate quantity desired 


82. 83. 10. 11. 12. 51. 68 
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902 Nlews te Us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. You will 
want to check and compare these items 
with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find the 
products desired, your request for in- 
formation will be forwarded to the 
producer. 

The Book Master, is a new and im- 
proved holder for books of all sizes 
and weights. It is so designed that 








____, Kentucky 


OO) oo, oT) 


an arm will hold any book, magazine. 
or notebook in a convenient position 
for reading or copying. Features in- 
clude a gentle snap-action, hold-down 
arm, enabling the reader to turn pages 
with one hand and work with the 
other without interruption. Solid. 
strong, and sturdy, the Book Master 
comes in Hammertone Grey, is of 
heavy gauge steel. and weighs one 
half pound, $1.29 List Price. (Dept. 
STM. Speed-Spacer Co.. 321 Green: 
wich St., New York, N. Y.) 
Earth Curved Relief Maps were ¢e- 
veloped for blind children, but have 
been approved by teachers at ever! 
educational level, from _ primar) 
Turn to Page 2 
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‘Look Hear Now’ 


By Dorothea Pellett 


(Films mentioned here are 16 mm, 
black-and-white, sound, unless stated 
otherwise; write producers or your 
distributors for more information. ) 

Film lessons can help interpret 
ideas, can add specific and concrete 
beginnings for further investigation 
or creative expression when you 
choose and use them to fit your stu- 
dents’ needs. Films suggested here 
have been made for you in this coun- 
try, in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
England, and France. 

“Greenfield Village: Where Yes- 
terday Lives Today” (9 min. color, 
Ford Museum, Dearborn, Mich. Free 
loan) proves it in increasing popular- 
ity since it prepares students for a 
field trip to places other than the 
village from the past for which it was 
intended. Presenting the overview of 
Greenfield Village, interesting in it- 
self, it shows also the value of your 
group's preparation in advance of a 
trip and the following summary. as 
inseparable from the total discovery 
experience. Color slides and a film- 
strip of the Village and the Museum 
are also available. 

“The Story of My Life” (27 min. 
Brandon Films, 200 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.) which the Dan- 
ish government authorized to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s birth, de- 
serves continued use as a rich re- 
source. Charming and authentic it 
builds a biography more fascinating 
than fiction, by using original docu- 
ments — daguerrotypes of Andersen, 
quotations from his own diary, photo- 
graphs of his personal belongings. 

Special magic comes with the reels 
which Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
(1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III.) 
releases from the camera of Arne 
Sucksdorff, Sweden’s celebrated film- 
maker whose “Great Adventure” you 
may have seen at your theater. For 
your classroom, “Adventures of a 
Baby Fox” (14 min.) using rhymed 
narration, shows other animals met 
by the little fox in search of his dinner 
in the deep woods. “Hunter and the 
Forest” (8 min.) uses only natural 
sounds and a specially created mus- 
ical score, as the pictures tell superbly 
the feelings of the hunter and the 
hunted. In “A Tale of the Fiords” 
(12 min.) a little girl carrying her 
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baby brother emerges from the mist, 
climbing up to the summer home in 
the Norwegian mountains. Grand- 
father tells of a valley of dreams come 
true, and Ragnhild must seek it. Full 
of symbols to round out the simple 
story, the pictures follow exquisite 
natural beauty as the little girl ven- 
tures away and back again. Social 
studies for elementary grades and 
language arts for all levels are beauti- 
fully served. The three very newest 
releases of the Sucksdorff films, “The 
Bear and the Hunter” (12 min.), 
“People of the Reindeer — The Wind 
From the West” (16 min.), and “Gray 


Gull” (12 min.), like the others stir | 


vivid emotional response and become 
a starting point for the students’ crea- 
tive expression in language, pictures, 
or music. 

Two new films from British In- 
formation Service (720 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Ill.) in technicolor give 
background for English literature as 
well as true concepts of the peoples’ 
way of living today. 








“The Heart of | 


England” (20 min.) pictures a year | 


of typical activities in the Cotswolds, 
said to be the “most English of all 
England” — the villages built long 
ago by wool merchants, the fine stone 
churches, village greens and cricket 
games, the harvest fairs, the festival 
at Shakespeare’s Stratford and the 
Memorial Theater. ‘Scottish High- 
lands” (23 min.) goes from Edin- 
burgh to the Isle of Skye by steamer, 
and by rail and road to moors, lochs, 
and glens, to Ben Nevis, Britain’s 
highest mountain. Mingled with the 
life of the crofters is the background 
shared with the rest of the world 
through history and literature. The 
narrator’s “English” adds to the im- 
pression of reality. 

Current interest in the news makes 
the new “North Pole” film (12 min. 
Young America Films, 18 E. 41, New 
York 17) news too, picturing as it 
does the current exploration of the 
region and the importance to avia- 
tion routes today. From _ historic 
records of polar expeditions of the 
past, pictures, drawings, photographs, 
show the lure of adventuring in the 
unknown North before men flew the 
sky, beginning the advance further 
pioneered now against great hazards 
by trans-polar aviation. Since the 
film was produced in France, the 
maps show French names, interesting 
to some students. Comparisons of 

Turn to Page 28 





The Better 
the Tools 


the Better 
the Teacher 





GENIE 
+ hand ipa 


CRAYOLA® 
ARTISTA® Water Colors 
ARTISTA® Tempera 
GENIE® HANDIPAINT 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
SHAW® Finger-Paint 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk 


All Gold Medal Art Products pro- 
duce superior work because they 
are superior products. Labora- 
tory-tested. Studio-tested. Time- 
tested. Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky is 


Lewis R. Burruss 
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Grades fb 
THE WOODLAND FROLICS 
SERIES 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Rice 


@ Adds fun to your reading program 


Now Cone fr 


®@ Stimulates interest in reading 
@ Bridges the gap between basal 
and free reading 
@ Creates a desire in children | 
to read ‘‘on their own" 
Reading is fun with this series of de- 
lightful animal stories. Each of the eight 
books of the Woodland Frolics Series 
provides recreational reading that adds 
variety and zest to the reading program. 
Based on child interest, they furnish 
colorful contrast to the child-experience | 
content of basic readers. Each book con- | 
tains high story interest, colorful illustra- 
tions, large, easy-to-read type, and a 
vocabulary that overlaps that of leading 
basal reading series. 











WHO ARE YOU? 


Pre-primer 
List Net 





(Paper 
Binding) $ .48 $ .36 
(Cloth 
Binding) $1.00 $ .7 


$1.24 $ .93 


DOWNY DUCK 
GROWS UP 


First 
Reader $1.36 $1.02 


LITTLE LOST 
BO BO 


Second 
Reader $1.60 $1.20 


Chippy Chipmunk’s 
Vacation 


Third 
Reader 1.68 1.26 


Gordo and the 


Primer 


Hidden Treasure 
Fourth 

Reader $2.08 $1.56 
CHICHI’S MAGIC 
Fifth 

Reader 2.12 1.59 
THE HEART OF 

THE WILD 

Sixth 

Reader 2.32 1,74 





Write for FREE ; | 
descriptive literature. 





PUBLISHERS» AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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BOOK LOOKS 


BY A. J. BEELER 


Junior English in Action, Books 1, 2. 
and 3, by Tressler, Shelmadine, and 
Christ. Heath. $2.80, $2.80, and 
$2.96. This is the sixth edition of a 
very good and very popular series of 
English texts for the junior high 
There are many and varied 
drills, simple and thorough explana- 
tion, and attractive illustrative ma- 
terial. All language arts are con- 
sidered, and each of the communica- 
tion skills receive attention. Other 
helpful aids are the teachers’ manual 
and practice books to accompany each 
of the texts. 

Word Attack by Clyde Roberts. Har- 
court, Brace. $1.72. Included in this 
bound volume is the teachers’ manual 
for a book sub-titled “A Way to 
Better Reading”. There are three 
chapters on phonics, and other devices 
include: how to make use of clues in 
word recognition; how to analyze 
prefixes, suffixes, and word roots; 
and how to gain skill in getting help 
from the dictionary. 


school. 


Science in Your Life, Science in Our 
World, and Science for Today and 
Tomorrow by Herman and Nina 
Schneider. Heath. $2.28, $2.36, and 
$2.44. It would be difficult indeed 
to imagine a more attractive series of 
books for use in science classes in 
grades 4,5 and 6. These continue the 
Heath Elementary Science series be- 
gun a few years ago and follow the 
excellent precedent set. The authors 
write clearly and well and include 
basic science concepts. The colored 
pictures on practically every page do 
much to enhance the beauty of the 
books. There are teachers’ guides 
for all. 

Success in Spelling by Madden and 
Carlson. World Book Co. Included 
in this set are spelling texts and ac- 
companying workbooks for grades 2 
through 8. A set pattern for learning 
to spell is followed throughout the 
series, and pedagogical devices seem 
sound and workable. Much use is 
made of narrative devices and illus- 
trative materials. This appears to 
be an excellent spelling series. 

The Way to Write by Flesch and 
Loss. McGraw-Hill. $2.68. The art 
of writing here receives unique and 
sympathetic treatment. The second 
edition has had the benefit of the 


criticism of teachers who have used 
the book. Part I is called How t 
Write and includes explanation and 
drill in such topics as how to start 
how to say it on paper, and how to 
get the most out of words; Part |] 
is called While You Write and js , 
grammar handbook covering such 
familiar items as parts of speech, 
spelling, capitalization, and punctua. 
tion. 

Project Workbook in Driver Educa. 
tion by Helen K. Knaudel, A.A.A, 
Washington, D. C. This is a group 
of projects for student assignment to 
be used with the third edition of 
Sportsmanlike Driving. Projects are 
interesting and well worked out. 
There is a helpful guide for teachers, 
Cheerleading, Pep Clubs, and Baton 
Twirling by Stella S. Gilb. Hurst 
Publishing Co., Lexington, Kentucky, 
A member of the Physical Education 
Department at the University of Ken- 
tucky has written a thorough and de. 
tailed account of her subject. Her 
pamphlet-like book, exhaustive in 
scope, should find immediate favor 
with sponsors of high school clubs 
and athletic organizations all over the 
country. 

Using Your Language, Book II, by 
Conrad, Evans, and Harris. McGraw- 
Hill. $1.12. This English Work- 
book is called “Look at Your Plans” 
and includes a wealth of interesting 
material which might be used with 
any high school class. 

Talk, Read, Write, Listen; Learning 
Together; Words Work For You; 
Using Language; Sharing Ideas; 
Words and Ideas; Thought and Ex- 
pression by Pollock, et al. Macmillan. 
Language books for grades 2 through 
8 are here called the Macmillan Lan- 
guage Series. The books are attrac: 
tive in format and presentation and 
represent good thinking and presenta- 
tion in regard to language arts for the 
grade school. There are many and 
varied activities to accompany the 
lucid explanation of necessary com- 
munication skills. 

English Workshop, New Series, by 
Greiffenberg, Warriner, and Blumen- 
thal. Grades 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11; Re 
view Course. Harcourt, Brace. These 
workbooks are so devised that they 
may be used with any text—on none 
—for grades indicated. Introductory 
matter is brief but adequate and the 
drills are well devised. 

Six Centuries of Great Poetry edited 


by Robert Penn Warren and Albert 
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Dell, 50c, with a special 


Erskine. 
price for teachers and educators of 
35c each for all orders for two or 


more copies. The scope is from 
Chaucer to Yeats; the collection is an 
interesting one and the low price 
should make it very popular for Eng- 
lish classes. A superior job of edit- 
ing has been done. 

Tilly the Tiger and The Farmer's 
Wings. National Aviation Education 
Council. Materials of Instruction 
Committee. Washington, D. C. These 
little pamphlets are designed to ac- 
quaint elementary school children 
with the growth of aviation in the 
United States. They are entertaining, 
informative, and well written. 

Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1955. The proceedings of the 10th 
Annual Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, which met in Chicago February 
28-March 2, 1955, have been carefully 
edited by G. Kerry Smith. 

The Years Between, 12 stories adapted 
by Frances T. Humphreville. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.50. These dozen 
stories are especially good for older 
boys and girls who have difficulty 
with reading. The stories have been 
simplified but are not labeled, and the 
problems dealt with in the stories are 
the problems of typical teen-agers. 
Included are such popular favorites as 
“Split Cherry Tree” by Jesse Stuart, 
“Judge” by Walter D. Edmonds, and 
“The Milk Pitcher” by Howard Bru- 
baker. 


Miscellany 
Transylvania, Pioneer University of 
the West by Walter W. Jennings. 
Pageant Press. $4. A member of the 
Department of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has written a 
thorough and scholarly and interest- 
ing history of one of the country’s 
oldest universities. 

Captain Whitecap by John Clagett. 
Crown. $3. A native of Kentucky 
who seems destined for literary fame 
here produces his third novel. This 
one is of a sea adventure in 1789 and 
concerns a man’s fight for his life, 
his sea adventures, a bottle, and more 
than one romance. 

Animals and Other People by Louis 
Bromfield. Harper’s. $3. This col- 
lection of essays and observations 
will please the whole family. Mr. 
Bromfield here writes well, and he has 
apparently had a wealth of experience 
from which he draws his tales. 

The Prophet by Sholem Asch. Put- 
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The language is beautiful. 





| Chicago Natural History Museum offers 


Science Teaching Aid 


nam’s. $4. In all of his novels based 
upon Biblical characters, Mr. Asch 
has done an exceedingly good job. 
His latest is no exception. In telling 
the story of the Second Isaiah he does 
some splendid character portrayal, 
projected against the colorful and 
enormous background of the times. 
Special 


= aaa 
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\ An idea we hope proves interesting, useful 


credit must be given Arthur S. Super, 
the translator. 

Harold and the Purple Crayon by 
$1.75. 
A delightful story, charmingly illus- 
trated, of a little boy who wanted to 
visit the moon and whose adventures 


Crockett Johnson. Harper’s. 


began when he drew his own moon— 
with his own purple crayon! 
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18 different U.S. rocks and minerals boxed 
and accurately labeled for classroom use in 
teaching science, nature and the natural 
resources of our country. Accompanied by 
90-page illustrated booklet. 


Limestone SY 








e This booklet, which the chil- 
dren can read themselves, with 
26 pages of photographs, helps identify 
and classify rocks and minerals. It 
provides factual material about each one 
of the specimens—some of them millions 
of years old. .\t is called ‘“‘For Pebble Pups”. 


This authoritative booklet is a basic help 
in working out a science or nature study unit. 
It goes far beyond this in starting youngsters 
on lifetime hobby and in awakening them to 
the excitement and adventure to be found 
in study of geology and mineralogy. 


Information is given about fossils, oil traps, 
volcanoes, gems, Carlsbad Caverns, and open 
pit mines. Suggests reading and recommends 
the very simple but necessary equipment. 





Above shows box of specimens included with the 
Pebble Pups’ booklet. Box 41% x 71%" contains 18 
different rocks and minerals, accurately labeled: 
quartz, mica, granite, chrysocolla, conglomerate, etc. 


Because of its value in the school curricu- 
lum, CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
sends out, at cost, box of specimens (pictured 
above) including 90-page booklet ror PEBBLE 
pups—a handy, junior collecting guide. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


FOR THE SPECIMEN BOX /ncluding 90-page 
PEBBLE PUPS BOOKLET (described), send 
your name, address and $1.25 with your 
order to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM, Chicago 5, Ill. Postage is prepaid. 


Here’s easy way fo relax! 


Enjoy that refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
flavor. And chewing helps relieve tension. 


AS-160 
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GLEANINGS 


AASA Expects 18,000 

More than 18,000 superintendents 
and other educational leaders from all 
parts of the United States are ex- 
pected to make Atlantic City, N. J., 
live up to its name “Convention City 
of America,” from February 18-23, 
when the 8lst annual convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators gets underway in the 
Atlantic City auditorium. 

This national meeting, held by one 
of NEA’s largest departments, has as 
its theme “Education, A Key To Last- 
ing Peace.” Convention participants 


will hear some of the nation’s top 
educators, statesmen and_ business 
leaders discuss variations of the in- 
ternational theme. 


AACTE To Meet 

Approximately 700 college presi- 
dents, deans, and professors are ex- 
pected to attend the eighth annual 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion in Chicago, February 16-18. 
Convention theme is “New Horizons 
in Teacher Education.” 

AACTE, a department of the NEA, 
is a national organization for the 
improvement of teacher education. 





| 


| Everything’s 





These new Macmillan 


Up-to-Date 


in Kentucky! 








| books are now on the Kentucky list: 








THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 


grades 3-12 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


FIRST BOOK, Rev. 
SECOND BOOK, Rev. 


HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM, Rev. 
ON STAGE, EVERYONE 
CIVICS FOR YOUTH, Rev. 








| Charles C. Carrington 
| 40 Elder St. 
| Berea 


Kentucky Representatives: 


French Maggard 
1020 Fontaine Rd. 
Lexington 


2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


The Macmillan Company | 
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Its 282 member institutions are re. 
sponsible for the preparation o! ap. 
proximately half of the teachers who 
have chosen careers in the public 
schools of the nation. 

The time of year is nigh when ex. 
tra-curricular activities tend to build 
up to their climaxes. Among these 
activities are those engaged in by the 
forensic and dramatic groups in 
schools throughout the state. The 
teachers and students who thus or. 
cupy their time generally do not get 
the recognition accorded their more 
colorful schoolmates. This month the 
Journal recognizes a Kentucky teach. 
er as a means of honoring all teach. 
ers who sponsor speech, debate. 
dramatics and related activities. 


Mrs. W. I. Ee. 
ton, teacher jn 
the Winchester 
High School, 
sponsored a DAR 
playlet, ‘‘John 
Paul Jones” writ- 

-_ .- ten by her eighth 
Mrs. W. |. Ecton grade history 
class in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of John Paul Jones. The 
playlet won the state and _ national 
contests. It was performed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was televised over 
WLW in Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Ecton has the further distine- 
tion of having attended eight con- 
secutive regional meetings of the 
Classroom Teachers Association. 





In “Back on Schedule,” Jesse 
Stuart, author of Taps for Private 
Tussie and The Thread That Runs So 
True, philosophizes in inimitable 
fashion about various ways of meas: 
uring time in the February issue of 
the NEA Journal. 

Ruml To Speak 

Beardsley Ruml, director of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re: 
search, New York City, has accepted 
an invitation to address one of the 
general sessions at the 11th annual 
conference of the Association for 
Higher Education in Chicago, March 
5-7. 

The 1956 conference, which will be 
held at the Congress Hotel, has as ils 
theme “Resources for Higher Educa- 
tion.” 

Two Kentuckians have been ap- 
pointed to posts on the executive and 
finance committees of the Southern 
Regional Education Board by Chair: 

Turn to Page 28 
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Here’s the one desk 
that eliminates 
all size problems! 


. . » GRADE 7 THROUGH COLLEGE 











Surveys show that the average size of students stays 
about constant. They also show an increasing number of 
larger students in secondary schools. Our No. 445 
Desk is a practical answer to this problem. Developed 
through extensive research, and consultation with 
educators, this is the one desk that meets the physical, 
psychological, and curricular needs of all students 

- “big,” “normal,” and “small.” 


American Seating No. 445 Desk is 
functionally designed for student com- 
fort, proper posture. Pylon-type con- 
struction provides free footroom, permits 
unobstructed body movement; generous 
space between chair and writing surface. 

Cradleform seat swivels on_ silent 
nylon bearings for easy, one-motion entry 
and exit. Lower rail on deep-curved 
seat-back is self-conforming to all stu- 
dents’ backs; offset back-brace gives extra 
hip room. Non-trash-collecting platform 
offers ample book-storage space. 


The sloped desk top—of Amerex 
high-pressure-type plastic, or of lac- 
quered plywood — measures 16” x 23”. 
And desk heights may be varied — 27”, 
28”, 29”, or 30”. Write for folder fully 
describing the design, construction, and 
adaptability of the modern No. 445 
Desk — today! 


AMERICAN 


I vw Nee 





Exclusive Distributor 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, INCORPORATED 
311 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
s E N D F Oo R .) U R School Tables . oe Equipment Athletic Goods 
| Stadium Chairs ‘iling and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMPLE TE CATAL OG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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Look Hear Now 





Continued from Page 23 


distances by global and Mercator map 
projections show the strategic reasons 
for studying and exploring this area. 
Recent releases from Coronet Films 
(Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1) give ex- 
cellent details through time-lapse and 
micro-photography of the structure 
and life cycles of insects, with ex- 
planations and comparisons under- 
standable to elementary and junior 
high school students. “The Grass- 
hopper” (6 min. color also) illustrates 


incomplete metamorphosis and_ the 
typical insect structure. “The Butter- 
fly: Life Cycle of An Insect” (6 min. 
color also) uses the Monarch to show 
the complete metamorphic cycle, and 
compares moths and butterflies. “The 
Honeybee: A Social Insect” (6 min. 
color also) adds another interesting 
insect life pattern: division of work in 
a community and special body types 
to serve group function. Each film 
shows the life cycle, specialized adap- 
tations, and fascinating particular in- 
formation not possible to see by direct 
observation. 








modern textbooks . 


tifully illustrated ... 
formation. 


Represented by: 





Better Books 
For Better Schools... 


Prose and Poetry 
Singer Science 


Enjoying English 


The Singer Company sets a new pace in the development of 
. . books that meet every requirement for 
design, content, and teachability. Completely new . 
effectively organized. Write for full in- 


‘The L. W. Siuger Co., Tue. 


249-259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Mr. Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexington, Ky 


grades 7-12 


grades 1-6 


grades 3-12 


. . beau- 
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Gleanings 
Posconiteis of 
Continued from Page % 


man LeRoy Collins, Governor of 
Florida. 

President Phillip G. Davidson of 
the University of Louisville has beep 
appointed to the executive cominittee 
of the SREB. while President Adroy 
Doran of Morehead State College 
has been appointed as a member of 


the finance committee. 


New Column Planned 

The KEA Department of Classroon 
Teachers is planning to have a month. 
ly column in the Journal. The first 
appearance of this chronicle of hap- 
penings among the members of the 
DCT scheduled for the 
March issue. 

The Department hopes that the 
column will be a means of increasing 
interest in its work and of giving rec. 
ognition for the accomplishments of 
its members. 


group is 


The overall scholastic standing of 
men in University of Kentucky frater- 
nities for the academic year of 1954. 
55 was the highest among all state 
universities in the nation. Recogni- 
tion of UK’s fraternities this year 
marks the second time within a three- 
year period that they have been 
ranked first. 


Dr. Cornelius deKiewiet. president 
of the University of Rochester, will 
speak Tuesday, February 14. at the 
University of Kentucky in the Blazer 
Lecture Series. Topic of his address 
will be “The Rise of Afrikaner Na- 
tionalism.” 

Like all lectures in this series. the 
talk will be open to the public at no 
charge. The program is scheduled 
for 8 p.m. in the UK Guignol Thea 
ter. Lectures in the series are made 
possible through a fund established 
by Mr. and Mrs. Paul Blazer of Ash- 
land. 





Polio Kit Available 

A High School Assembly Kit On 
Polio — including suggestions for 
student participation and outlining 
choice of programs: panel, quiz. skit. 
film, drama, talks. Includes booklets 
of source material. Available free 
from your local chapter of the Na 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis. or write for AK-1 to the Divi 
sion of Public Education, NFIP. 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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It’s News to Us 





Continued from Page 22 
grades to universities, in geography, 
history. current events, English litera- 
ture and language classes. Their 
authenticity has drawn high praise 
from eminent geographers and carto- 
graphers. They are modelled in tones 
of ochre. sepia and turquoise, meas- 
ure 23” in diameter and 6” in depth. 
They weigh 14 ounces and have a 
flat back. enabling them to be hung 
as easily as a picture. (Dept. STM. 
Panoramic Studios, 6122 N. 21st St.. 
Philadelphia 38, Pa.) 


The Educator, is a new Webcor Tape 
Recorder. especially designed for the 
school market. Two recording heads 
and easy one-knob control make it 
easy for any teacher or even any child 
to use the instrument. It is possible 
to record on both sides of the tape 
without any interruption because the 
Educator eliminates the necessity of 
reel turnover. Available through 
Audio-Visual dealers. (Dept. STM. 
Webster-Chicago Corporation, 5610 
West Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, IIl.) 
Poppet, a new pen-type adhesive ap- 
plicator is a handy aid for users of 
mucilage or paste. The pliable plas- 
tic pen ejects a dot of rubber cement 
each time it is tapped where cement 
is desired. Comes equipped with a 
cap. Convenient for scrapbooks. edit- 
ing yearbooks, and pasting up lay- 
outs. Retails at $1.00 and holds 
enough adhesive to make about 5000 


dots. Refills are available at 10c 
each. Available at school supply 
dealers. (Dept. STM. Poppet Corp.. 


North Bergen, N. J.) 
The Educator Wall Model projection 


screen has a new safety locking mech- 
anism designed specifically for 
classroom use. It features an exclu- 
sive automatic roller lock which pro- 
vides smooth roller action, even hang- 
ing of fabric and positive protection 
against the fabric’s being pulled be- 
vond the picture edge. Provided with 
a “teardrop” design case and supplied 
with “Vyna-Flect” flame and mildew 
proof glass-headed fabric, it is avail- 
able in six sizes: 37” x 50” to 70” x 
10". Available through Audio-Visual 
dealers. (Dept. STM, Radiant Manu- 
facturing Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt 
Rd., Chicago 8, Illinois.) 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 





PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 


BY 


PROFITSe 





| You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 











| ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
| hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No | 
| tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 


| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

tionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 











Send for free facts). BENSON BARRETT 








1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-0, Chicago 26, III. 









For the First Time! 
BUILD LASTING 


SPELLING SKILLS 
SYSTEMATICALLY 


..- through phonetic 
| and word-structure 
patterns 





THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
Grades 2-8, clothbound 


by May Lambader and 
William Kottmeyer 








These spelling authorities give youa | 

new approach to teaching spelling! 

Children develop spelling power by: 

seeing the word structure 

hearing how the word sounds 

thinking how to spell from phonetic 
and word structure 

writing practice 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
review the phonetic and structural 
skills at every level. It’s the logical 


way to strengthen reading ability! 


ie Also See: a 
| * USING OUR LANGUAGE 


be i series : Dictionary Helps clearly illustrate 
° by Patton, Beery, Winn., 2 meanings; also correlated with lan- 
ai Wells and Backus . guage arts. 
. Workbooks available Pal ¥ 
PMN ee a ta has te og Also available: Text-Workbook 


NEW GOALS in SPELLING, Grades 2-8 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
ST.LOUIS 3 + DALLAS? PASADENA 2 | 
i a mS Sk ee RR ee 
YOUR KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE: 
Donald C. Hale, 45 Center Street, Berea, Kentucky 














ptdopted for Use tu "Kentucky 
A NEW EIGHTH GRADE 


GOVERNMENT TEXT 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


Kentucky Civics 


Consider these features: 


¢ A complete section on the history and govern- 
ment of Kentucky, prepared by Dr. J. E. 
Reeves of the University of Kentucky 


¢ Presents the structure and functions of na- 
tional, state, and local governments, includ- 


, ing the origin and historical backgrounds 


Hugh Eblen 


* Instills respect for our American way of life 
and our democratic form of government 


Kentucky Representative 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS THATCHER & MADISON 
RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 








Elementary 


High School 





English in Action Series 


For grades 7-12 


Seth Edttiou 
by Tressler, Shelmadine, Christ 


The classroom-tested English in Action books 
present a complete English program for grades 
7-12. This Sixth Edition offers books that 
are lively and up-to-date in content and method 
— books that are handsome and colorful in 
appearance. Practice Books and_ Teacher’s 
Manuals are available. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Books | and 2 for Grades 7 and 8. 


Junior High School JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Books |, 2, and 3 for Grades 7, 8, and 9. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Courses |, 2, 3, and 4 for Grades 9, 10, I 1, and 12. 








A 1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
D. Z. cath and Company Representative: J. Edgar Pride 
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How Can Parents Help; 


Continued from Page | 


He says, “they read fluently, with ny. 
ural intonation, and with much mo 
understanding and enjoyment.” (Qh; 
cannot help wondering if Mr. Fles¢ 
means that they were reading Englis) 
in the same fashion that Mr. Fles¢ 
read Czech to his Prague friend? 

Mr. Flesch also points out on 
school where test scores indicated tha 
sixth graders were scoring at th: 
seventh-grade level. He also says tha 
the school board over a period of years 
has authorized the expenditure of $5 
to $8 a child per year for libran 
books. I wonder if the children woul 
have done:even better had they use 
the library books without the phonies 
In two schools. where I worked with 
teachers. the sixth graders regular) 
scored at the eighth-grade level. | 
both cases there was a large branch of 
the public library within two block 
of the school. We made use of man 
library books and, without particular. 
ly emphasizing phonics in the priman 
grades, the children made a two-year 
gain in reading ability over what 
might have been expected normally. 

Mr. Flesch compares the American 
system with systems in use in his na 
tive Europe — quite unfavorably. | 
doubt that he understands some of the 
real differences between American 
schools and those of Europe. Educa. 
tors in the United States have as their 
goal, equal educational opportuni 
for all. Despite present inequalities. 
we are progressing toward this goal 
and have been for many years. Such 
a goal is far from the ken of mos 
Europeans today. Twelve or thirteen 
years of common schooling is wi: 
heard of and undreamed of in mos 
countries. 

Since Mr. Flesch’s background i: 
mainly in “traditional” education. i 
is no wonder that he fails to see mot: 
ern teaching in America as an expre 
sion of democracy in action. 

I hope that Mr. Flesch’s restricte! 
and misguided observations of Amer 
ican education do not lead us int 
errors. Why Johnny Can’t Read cor: 
tains much misinformation and 1 
veals a lack of significant. real infor 
mation. 
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At what age 


should a girl be told 
about menstruation ? 





How this important question is being answered 
in many school systems today 


“Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and 
more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the 
question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 
menstruation as a normal part of life —before it begins — helps 
to eliminate the shock of the unknown. 


In hundreds of schools today the Kotex* program of menstrual 
education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and 
sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, give extra con- 
sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the 


program begins. 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation 


Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining | 
the need for the instruction in this younger group. | 
In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are | 
held in which the film is shown. In still other schools 7 
a P.T.A. representative is asked to participate in the | 
| 
| 
| 


planning of the program. 


Why this program of menstrual education 
is particularly suitable for younger girls 
In the film ‘The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disney 


touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts 
—appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective with 


“You’re A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written 
especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can 
easily understand. It has helped millions of young girls 


| 
| 
| 
7 
younger girls. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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This complete program 
is available to you 
without charge 


“The Story of Menstruation” —a 
Walt Disney Productions film 


This 10-minute, 16 mm., 
sound and color film avail- 
able free (except for re- 
turn postage) on short 
term loan. 





“You're A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet on menstrua- 
tion, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail- 
able in quantity for class- 
room distribution. Use 
the order form below— 
order as many booklets 
as you need. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers co- 

Ce operated in organizing 
& A this helpful teaching 

iy | guide. The large color 

ey chart on menstrual physi- 
, ‘B, ology is designed for 
CHI 


classroom lectures. 


“Very Personally Yours” 


This booklet is written especially for 
girls over 12—approaches the subject 
from their viewpoint. More than 10 
million junior and senior high school 
girls have read “Very Personally Yours.’ 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 
Educational Department, ST-26 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, “‘The Story of Menstruation.” 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following: 


— copies of “You’re A Young Lady Now’ 
(for girls 9 to 12) 














[~———— CLIP AND MAIL i, 








acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing up. 


February, 1956 


— copies of ‘Very Personally Yours” 
(for girls 12 and over) 
OD Physiology Chart 
O Teaching Guide 
Name | 
PLEASE PRINT | 
School | 
Street | 
City. Zone. State. | 
oe A A A a a oaenme *T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. — 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 341 N. 
Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 


American Book Company— 

H. RK. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 

Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childeraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3, Kentucky. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, Route 
3, Lakeland Addition, Henderson, Ken- 
tucky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 

tuga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, Louis- 
ville 3, Kentucky. 

Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th Street, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Kentucky. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, P.O. Box 404, Murray, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Flora! 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
Clay, Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, ‘Ten- 
nessee. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
Box 224, Hardyviille, Kentucky. 


Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 


Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37, Kentucky. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville, Kentucky. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Robert S. Barnes, 127 Sher- 
man Street, Kent, Ohio. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradiey, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apartments, Louis- 

ville, Kentucky. 

Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—Thomas P. 
Edwards, Jr., 602 Parklawn, Danville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville, Kentucky. 

Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

Phone: Elmhurst 3074 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Bin- 
ford, Versailles, Kentucky. 

George Conley, Ashland, Kentucky. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia, Kentucky. 
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superior 


Auditorium seating 


by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 


Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 


of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 


CLASSROOM SEATING 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


3 






JOE G. RAPP 
Route 3, Box 611-R 
Valley Station, Kentucky 
Telephone: 
Pleasure Ridge Park 7-7159 





CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


and long-life construction also featured in our 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


| SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA) 


Exclusive Kentucky and Indiana Distributors 


ED L. ROBBELOTH 
Box 154 
Palmyra, Indiana 


Telephone: 3722 





E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ky. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Drive, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 
South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Company — D. C. Hale, 
Berea, Kentucky. 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Me- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company -- Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 

211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C. Taylor, 310 High Street, Elizabeth- 
town. 
Louis McFatridge, Jr., Route 2, Harrodsburg. 
Charles R. Elswick, Zebulon. 
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Corrective Work is a Strong Feature of 


BETTER ENGLISH 


VERY book in this series for Grades 7-12 spots the pupil’s weaknesses in 

English and corrects them. The sections headed “Testing Your Mastery of 
the Facts” usually begin with a test, in which the pupil corrects an exercise that 
he did in the preceding section. If he makes errors, he reviews the first step in 
the learning program — “Getting the Facts.” Then he does corrective exercises 
until he has mastered the topic under study. 


By Herzberg, 
Guild, Hook 


and Stevens 


Under the head of “Using the Facts” is a wealth of practice material — 
fresh, interesting, varied. These drill exercises cover every aspect of the topic 
being studied, and are re-enforced by many reviews. 


Covers Every Language-Arts Field 


Represented by 


Judson S. Harmon, Whitley 
City, Kentucky; E. Glenn 
Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. Louise W. Worth- 
ington, 214 Floral Pk., Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 


Each of the six books in BETTER ENGLISH provides thorough training in 
speaking, writing, reading and listening. Also in all phases of grammar and good 
usage, punctuation, capitalization and spelling. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay St. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
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a SUMMER EMP 
vm || SCHOOL SERVICE 
FOR TEACHERS 
The Summer Employment Directory 
Our Wott contains the names and addresses of 
employers, from coast to coast, who 
eet ; ; need extra help during the summer 
Service to the School Children months. All employers have asked to 
of HOISTAH be listed in the Directory. A wide var- 
sanaar? iety of organizations are included, some 
of which are: resort hotels, dude 
K F N T U C K Y ranches, summer camps, businesses, in- 
Publishing dustries, restaurants, hotels, summer re- 
LNA | Tixev Qeceeve the Bont Corporation } sorts, national parks, state parks, motels, 
y and others. Instructions are given on 
We Sell the Best in how to apply. The price of the Sum- 
OKLAHOMA CITY, ‘mer Employment Directory is $2.00. 
School Furniture and Supplies OKLAHOMA = fim i ie CO] TT 
To: National Directory Service 
P ‘ Box 65, Winton Place Station, 
Price and Samples by request Teachers Placement Service Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
Nation-Wide 
We have most desirable elementary and | enclose $2.00 for the 1956 Summer Em- 
e Me: high school positions now and for 1956- ployment Directory No. 14. 
1957, at highest salaries up to $3800 with 
ngton, A. B. degree and no experience. Seniors 
with good standing graduating in June can Name. 
erdale be tentatively employed now for positions 
COMPANY INC for next year. Why not get the best job 
Ko t] e you can? We can help you. Write us Street. 
é 269 without obligation. 
‘ tT: Vi r 1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower Ci Te 
iin W. Vinson, Manage jaan a ty. 
beth- Frankfort, Kentuck N.A.T-A. 
oa . y Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. _— (Please print) 
sburg. Phone: CApital 4-2882 
nal February, 1956 33 
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Make Military Orientation a 
part of your Student Counseling 





Wir TODAY’S SENIORS facing the prospect 
of military service, leading educators have 

come to realize the importance of military 
orientation at the high school level. By informing 
students about their Army opportunities, teachers 
are preparing them for a successful adjustment 

to service—an adjustment that will make 

their Army career a rewarding experience. 


To help you fulfill the added obligation of 
preparing your seniors for a military as well 
as a civilian life, the Army has developed 
various pieces of informational literature for 
your use. These booklets will help you point up the 
fact that the Army wants every young man and 
woman, at least to graduate from high school before 
considering enlistment. They will show you how 
graduates may choose their Army vocational 
training from over 150 technical courses. They 

also explain other Army programs that emphasize 
further education, travel, psychological maturity 
and character development. 


Available for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


Prepare Through Education (16 minute film 
which portrays problems of high school youths 
about to enter service and advice given them 
by their counselor) may be obtained free of 
charge by contacting nearest Army Recruiting 
You may get copies of these booklets to aid you Station or by writing to: 

in offering your seniors the guidance they need * * * 


by telephoning your local Army Recruiting ee eee ame, 
Station or by clipping and mailing the coupon DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


below. In doing so, you will be helping both your WASHINGTON 25. D. c. 
students and your country. / Attn: AGSN-P 





TMS56-1 

















t i 
g THE ADJUTANT GENERAL I 
i Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. y 
I Attn: AGSN-P Name I 
7 Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can if 
' get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. I 
Add 
; CJ Helping Youth Face the Reserved For You oni 
i Facts of Military Life (Student booklet describing Army i 
4 (Teacher's pamphlet) job training opportunities) I 
i City State } 
i This Is How It Is It’s Your Decision i 
£ (Student booklet (Student booklet describing ways | 
describing Army life) to fulfill military obligations 
i 8 y f tdi ) High School Position if 
OE 
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A Sponsored Plan 
of 

INCOME PROTECTION 

THE K.E.A. GROUP INSURANCE PLAN... 

A valentine that lasts the year through, 


Protecting your salary from loss from 
Accident or Sickness 









































HAVE YOUR LOCAL ASSOCIATION 


























PRESIDENT OR SUPERINTENDENT MAKE A 
































REQUEST THAT THE K.E. A. PLAN BE 



































PRESENTED IN YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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UK graduate student works on a research project 


Graduate study for modern needs... 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY awards masters’ degrees in forty subjects and 
doctors’ degrees in fourteen. Each year more than 300 people complete their mas- 


ters’ in the UK Graduate School and more than 30 complete their doctorates. 


The University has been awarding graduate degrees for 76 years. It has now 
the ninth largest graduate school in the South and Southwest and the fourth largest 
library. A person now carrying on graduate study at the University is working 
among approximately a thousand other UK graduate students pushing their knowl- 
edge towards the limits of what people know, and in some instances extending those 
limits. This makes a lively intellectual environment of tremendous value for both 


graduates and undergraduates. 


The University intends to continue promoting graduate study to help meet mod- 
ern complex needs, and to maintain for her graduate degrees the unqualified respect 


of the nation as a whole. 


For further information about graduate work, write to: The Graduate 
School, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Second Semester — Feh. 4—June 2 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 








